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Some interesting sidelights on the contro- 
versy between The Fisherman and Father 
E. A. Mangan over Sholem Asch’s book “The 
Apostle” have come to us. All who have 
written to us in the matter will receive per- 
sonal replies as soon as time permits..We beg 
them, and all others who write to us, not to 
be impatient if we are not able to answer 
immediately. The majority of our correspond- 
ents concerning “The Apostle’ found the 
issue cleared and the debate closed by Fr. 
Mangan’s reply to The Fisherman. The denial 
of the Church’s foundation by Christ, the 
denial of the perpetual virginity of Mary, the 
distortion of the relation between the apostles, 
etc., found in the book, place it on the banned 
list for all Catholics who have not the his- 
torical knowledge and the ecclesiastical per- 
mission to read books that impugn the foun- 
dations of their faith. This is no shackling of 
liberty; it is a protection of the liberty that 
only comes from being a loyal child of God 
and believer. in Christ. 

We wholeheartedly recommend the practical 
suggestions of this month in the article entitled 
“Post War Planning.” This is a companion 


AMONGST OURSELVES 


piece to the series of five articles that have 
appeared over the past five months called 
“Your Work for Peace.” It can save many 
from disaster if heeded now. 


Next month an article will appear that is 
directed to the gold star mothers and fathers 
of this war. Comfort and consolation will be 
found, not in sentimentality and empty words, 
but in the solid things of faith and the true 
outlook on life and its purpose in this world. 


We suggest, in line with the postwar plan- 
ning of readers, that those who can easily: do 
so now, sign up for a six years’ subscription 
to THe Licvortan. We fully expect the time 
to come when many readers will feel that 
they cannot afford even a dollar for a renewal. 
Six years of Tue Licuortan can be assured 
now for five dollars, and that should carry 
us through the worst of the readjustment 
period. It will be no waste of money, nor 
boon to inflation, because Tae Licvorran will 
always be tackling current problems and 
pointing the way out to its readers. Also 
always stimulating their minds, inspiring their 
wills, and gladdening their leisure hours. 
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PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


Into my classroom, Lord, O let me bear 
Unfailing knowledge of my burden there: 
Burden of minds and hearts that I must give 
All that befits a soul that it may live. 


Into each day’s endeavors let me bring 

Of this tremendous truth remembering: 

Love is the greatest teacher, love’s the role, 
God-like, of moulding the unmoulded soul. 


Let me not be mere artisan of speech, 
Prating of numbers, language, writing, — each 
Branch to be learned as if a thing apart, 

i ; Bearing no lesson to the untried heart. 


Let me the hidden things of life reveal — 

) Than all the seen realities more real; 

Let every beauty of the earth and skies 
Wake reverence for Thee in childhood’s eyes. 


Let me not spoil by selfishness and pride 

Nor by impatient words when I am tried 

This that You gave and trusting parents lent: 
Hearts that are young and souls yet innocent. 


| Thine own fair image first imprint on me; 

i Thy ways and manners make mine own to be. 
Live Thou in me. Through every word I speak 
Lift up a heart Thy heart and home to seek! 


— D. F. Miller 
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POST-WAR PLANS 





A few practical recommendations, drawn from memories of what happened 
to many people after the last war, for the average American. The next depression 
will touch lightly those who heed the advice here. 





D. F. MILier 


HILE the statesmen and leaders 

of nations are busily engaged in 
making programs and blueprints for 
postwar action on an international scale 
(and arguing bitterly about them 
amongst themselves) there is some very 
definite, non-controversial planning that 
should be done by individuals as to 
what they are going to do when the 
war comes to an end. Those of us who 
are old enough to remember the last 
World War can recall sadly that many 
people struck some of the greatest hard- 
ships of their entire lives because they 
had done no planning; they acted dur- 
ing that war, as many are doing during 
this, as if there would be no end to 
the economic opulence the war was 
bringing them. 

In order to plan intelligently, it is 
necessary to recognize certain facts. One 
is that the easy jobs, the high salaries, 
the ready money of the present, are all 
abnormal. They have been made possi- 
ble only by total war, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the same conditions will 
prevail for even a month when the war 
is over. Another fact that is certain is 
that for a certain period after the war, 
many of those who are working for big 
wages now are going to be without any 
work. They are going to be thrown 
right back into a highly competitive 
market for employees, in which four 
or five will be seeking a job that can 
be held down by one man or woman 
alone. Another fact is that when this 
condition comes to pass, owners and 


employers are going to make the most 
of it by trying to silence the voice of 
organized labor, by blaming economic 
conditions on labor, by insisting that 
they be left free to hire whom they 
will, for what salary they please, under 
whatever conditions they themselves de- 
sire to impose. 

Not to recognize these facts would be 
the greatest folly in the world for the 
solid, rank-and-file, working men and 
women of America. It is certain that 
many will not recognize them; will 
plunge blindly ahead making big money 
on a war-job, spending every penny of 
it in one way or another, and then 
suddenly waking up one bright morning 
to find themselves without a job, with- 
out hope, and without a future. The 
mourning of such as these will be like 
that of Rachel bewailing her children, 
and will echo all over the land. But 
for those who do accept the facts, who 
are willing to do something about them, 
who do not want to be caught in the 
economic catastrophe of the future, here 
are a few suggestions. It is guaranteed 
that they will soften the blow to come, 
and make the transition from abnormal 
wartime conditions to the difficult eco- 
nomic circumstances of peace something 
less than a major hardship in their lives. 


Pr .s first suggestion is that no mat- 

er how hard it may seem, no 
matter how much the cost of living 
may soar, no matter how many unful- 
filled desires they may experience, they 
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insist on saving as much as they pos- 
sibly can out of the money they are 
making now. No matter how excellent 
a job a person has, no matter how cer- 
tain it seems that the job will continue 
after the war, every worker of today 
should be saving money with as much 
determination as if an angel had ap- 
peared to him and told him that for a 
year after the war he would be with- 
out work and dependent entirely on 
what he had saved. 

There are several ways in which this 
can be done. One, of course, is by buy- 
ing plenty of war bonds, which will 
be as good as money in the bank when 
a time of stress arrives. Another is by 
establishing a good checking or savings 
account in a bank, which the govern- 
ment itself will insure up to 5,000 dol- 
lars. The important point, however, is 
that the amount saved in any form 
should not be a mere insignificant or 
trivial sum. It should be made as large 
as possible, even at the cost of con- 
siderable wartime sacrifice and _ self- 
denial. 

Right here some people will object 
and say that even though wages are 
high today, it is not very easy to save. 
A facile excuse for not saving leaps 
readily to the lips: that the cost of 
living is high; that even necessary things 
for one’s home and family eat up the 
largest salaries today. Yet it is our 
conviction, formed by watching the war- 
time living habits of many people, that 
the greatest obstacle to saving is not 
the present high cost of living, but the 
ever-present dislike of sacrifice in the 
human heart; and that the so-called 
“necessary” things that eat away the 
big salaries are not really necessary at 
all. It should be part of the saving plan 
of American working people of today 
to do without many of the furnishings 
that would seem necessary in normal 
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times. This is not the time to buy new 
rugs, new tables and chairs, new fur 
coats and similar expensive things. This 
is not the time to replace old radios 
with secondhand newer ones; or to pay 
exorbitant prices for secondhand re- 
frigerators, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, or even automobiles. The 
money should be put into bonds or 
into the bank, pending the day when 
it may be needed for true essentials, or 
when these other things can be bought 
at reasonable prices again. It requires 
sales-resistance to do this; it is very 
easy to make a luxury seem a necessity; 
but the wise man thinks of the future 
and makes ready for it by the sacrifices 
of today. 


HE second suggestion is that those 
who have jobs work at them as 


conscientiously, as submissively, as 
wholeheartedly, as if holding their job 
were the most important thing in the 
world. The workingman who succumbs 
to the common attitude by which he 
seems to be saying constantly to his 
employer: “You need me; you can’t 
find anybody to replace me; if you fire 
me I can get another job in two minutes; 
therefore you have to be satisfied with 
what I am willing to do” — that worker 
will be one of the first to find himself 
tramping the streets after the war, 
begging employers to give him a job. 
It is true that for the moment, the 
workingman is king. He can talk back 
to his employer, and stall on the job, 
and do only about half the work he 
is being paid to do. But apart from the 
whole question of the proper relation 
between employers and employees, it 
can be said with truth that the em- 
ployee who is shirking, cheating, dic- 
tating and stalling on the job today will 
be the first to experience dictation, 
cheating, injustice and unfairness from 
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employers when the war is over. And 
he will not deserve much sympathy 
when he raves about the injustice of 
capitalism, no matter how true the 
charge may be. He has proven that in 
a position of power he can practice 
injustice too. 

Therefore it is important that every 
workingman make himself trustworthy, 
dependable, valuable to his employer 
now, even though a dozen different em- 
ployers are eagerly seeking to hire him. 
Despite the injustices that do prevail 
in the economic system, there are thou- 
sands of workingmen who have no right 
to campaign against them. They are too 
much like the pot calling the kettle 
black. The man who wants employers 
to be conscientious toward him after 
the war, the man who wants to hold a 
job when jobs will be scarce, must 
determine to make himself worthy of it 
now, by doing his job as perfectly as 
he can. 


HE third suggestion is that, while 
"Lom conscientiously, the job- 
holder in any organized industry of to- 
day, do everything in his power to sup- 
port his union, to purge it of evil and 
racketeering influences, to keep its voice 
steady, intelligent and strong during 
the postwar years. This is far more im- 
portant than at first sight it may seem. 
Sincere and honest workingmen have a 
tendency to forget, in times of pros- 
perity, that over the years the organized 
influence of labor is absolutely neces- 
sary to the maintaining of economic 
prosperity for all. They may be en- 
tirely unaware of the fact that organ- 
ized capital (there are a couple of 
thousand “unions” of owners and em- 
ployers in the United States, banded 
together to promote their own interests) 
is on the alert to utilize even a momen- 


tary apathy and disinterest on the part 
of labor to take back unlimited con- 
trol of the economic life of the nation. 
They may have forgotten that every 
time such unlimited control has been 
given to capital, it has driven the na- 
tion blindly and furiously on to the 
rocks of a major depression. Let the 
laboring man, who is well satisfied with 
his job right now, who is receiving 
adequate wages and good treatment, 
not be lulled into a false sense of security 
that all will remain well forever. His 
voice is going to be needed, a year 
from now, ten years from now, as long 
as capjtal and labor remain the two 
supports of the economic structure of 
the land. 

This means that the laboring man 
should not relax his attention to the 
affairs of his union. Certainly every 
laboring man should be a member of 
the union established by his fellow em- 
ployees, even though there seem to be 
nothing to be gained at the present. He 
should attend the meetings of the union; 
take part in deliberations; study on the 
side to understand the problems that 
come up more thoroughly; vote for 
solid, conscientious, democracy-loving 
officers to represent him; and insist that 
in all dealings with employers, charity 
and good will be the first rules. 


HESE three suggestions constitute 
u = intelligent planning for the fu- 
ture for all who are not content to live 
only for today. The man who saves all 
the money he can now, the man who 
works at his wartime job with all the 
industry and energy at his command, 
the man who realizes that labor will 
very soon need a strong, organized, in- 
fluential voice again and helps to de- 
velope it, is the man of the future. 
Keep your eyes on him. Depressions will 
not treat him badly. 
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Three Minute Lastruction Cc 


WHY BEAUTIFUL CHURCHES? 


A source of criticism and so-called scandal is sometimes made out 
of the fact that large sums of money are spent on magnificent Catholic 
churches, monasteries and shrines. The stock objection to these out- 
lays is that the money would accomplish far greater good if it were used 
to alleviate poverty and want in the world. That this is a shallow 
judgment may be seen from the following considerations: 


1. The Catholic believes that the first duty of every human being is to 
honor God, and to honor Him by consecrating to His service the best and 
most beautiful things that He created and placed under the dominion of man. 
The Catholic believes that this honor is always repaid by God; that He 
who contributes to the fashioning of a beautiful temple for God, will be cared 
for by God, even though his gift be small, according to his means. 


2. The Catholic knows that the will to give to the poor is stimulated and 
perpetuated by the thoughts of God that are evoked in beautiful churches 
erected for His worship. Man needs constant sense reminders of the grandeur 
and greatness of the invisible God. He finds them in stately marble columns, 
in windows that glow with color, in beautiful altars and shrines, in silk and 
satin, gold and silver, dedicated to the service of God. Since the only adequate 
motive of true charity toward the poor is the thought and love of God, the 
more thought and love of God are stimulated by exquisite churches, the more 
constant will be the service to the poor. 


3. The beautiful churches erected by Catholics become pre-eminently the 
property of the poor. Their doors are always open and no one is denied entry. 
It is not the rich who seek entry most often, but the poor. It is from the 
rich, whose souls have become corroded by the love of money, that the 
objections to beautiful churches most often come. The poor use the churches 
most frequently, and find there comfort and strength that money could never 
give. Moreover, and for the same reason, it is usually the poor and middle 
class struggling people who give to the building of beautiful churches; they 
know that they are giving a worthy house to God, and erecting a place of 
true comfort for their souls. 


For these reasons it is a very bad sign to hear Catholics or non- 
Catholics expressing objections to the planning or building of expen- 
sive churches. It is a sign that God is not first in their thoughts, as He 
should be for all. It is often a sign, too, that they have an inordinate 
love of their money, because they feel that if large sums of money 
are spent on a church, they may be asked to give more to the poor. 
They need not worry. Those who build the churches and use them and 
love them, will take care of their poor as well. 











ON BELIEVING IN SIGNS 





War always awakens the superstitions to which ignorant minds are prone. 
Here are some of the principles to be applied to the matter of believing in signs. 





Cc. D. McENNIRY 


HOUGH it still wanted a good 

half hour of time for second Mass 
in Huggins church, a considerable part 
of the congregation had already arrived. 
They came in their strong farm wagons, 
which were fitted out with spring seats 
to absorb some of the shock caused by 
the bumps in the road. When the family 
was large and the number of spring 
seats limited, a board or two was laid 
across the bed of the wagon for the 
boys to sit on. But mother would cover 
the board with a folded quilt to keep 
their teeth from chattering enough to 
crack the enamel. 

The luxury of a top-buggy was in- 
dulged in by the favored few who were 
already prosperous enough to afford it, 
or who saw prosperity just around the 
corner. Concerning these latter the 
shrewder neighbors would say: “How 
the heck’s he goin’ to pay the mortgage 
on his place — squanderin’ money like 
that?” 

The young men came mostly on 
horseback. It ill became their manly 
dignity to sit in a farm wagon with 
their younger brothers and sisters. And 
besides they had — or wanted people to 
think they had, important engagements 
after Mass. 

The men gathered in knots before the 
church to discuss the weather and the 
crops, or to lay the foundations of a 
complicated horse trade, or to boast of 
how many acres they had plowed in a 
day and how many bushels they had 
raised to the acre. 

One of the loudest of the boasters 
was Sylvester Brerton. But there were 
those who accused Sylvester of possess- 
ing an elastic field — big while he was 
plowing the ground, little while he was 


gathering the corn. They swore they 
had heard him say one day in the 
spring: “I finished that back field o’ 
mine in eleven days, and it’s a good 
fifty-three acres. There’s plowin’ for 
you.” And that same fall: “See that 
crib o’ corn. I shucked every ear of that 
out of the back field o’ mine. That 
much corn from forty acres is what I 
call a good yield.” 

The women, those tireless, self-sacri- 
ficing pioneer mothers, who had so 
much to pray for and so little time for 
prayer, took advantage of this rare 
opportunity. They made straight for 
the church, unlimbered their big prayer- 
books and worked away at litanies and 
special petitions until Mass began. 

The girls, too, entered the church, 
but not having yet gone through the 
fires of pain and sorrow which made 
their mothers such mighty pleaders be- 
fore the Lord, their devotions were 
shorter. Then, as there is something 
about Sunday morning to make one un- 
usually thirsty, they came out and went 
arm in arm to the well across the road 
to have a drink. And if some of the 
boys happened to be about to exchange 
a few jokes with them, surely there 
was nothing wrong in that. Nor could 
anyone oblige the dear creatures to 
perish of thirst just to avoid such an 
innocent meeting. 


HEN Ruth Saunders and her 

chums passed the group of rhen, 
Lumkins, the nurseryman, was just say- 
ing: “All the signs point to a hard 
winter. The corn shucks are thicker’n 
I ever seen them, and the squirrels are 
layin’ up an extry supply of nuts, 
and — ” 
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“OQ Mr. Lumkins,” Ruth interrupted, 
“Father Casey doesn’t believe in signs. 
He told me so yesterday.” 

“What kind o’ signs was youse talkin’ 
about?” 

“The housekeeper was telling us 
about a girl who wanted a sign to tell 
whether her past Confessions were bad 
or good. She dropped a glass on the 
floor. She said: ‘If it breaks, that will 
be a sign they were bad; if it doesn’t 
break, that will be a sign they were 
good.’ Father Casey says she was 
stupid.” 

“Aw, Ruth, don’t you see that’s quite 
a diffurnt thing. I am talkin’ about 
signs everybody knows will come true, 
like when the smoke from the chimbly 
goes down to the ground ’stead of goin’ 
up in the air, that’s a sign we'll have 
rain — or when the stones in the cellar 
wall begin to sweat, that’s another sign 
of rain—or when you see a buzzard 
roostin’ on a house, that’s a sign some- 
body there is goin’ to die.” 

“Or,” one of the bystanders sug- 
gested, “if you upset the salt or break 
a lookin’ glass or if a black cat crosses 
the road in front of you, that’s a sign 
of bad luck.” 

“Bad luck for the black cat —if 
Shep happens to be along with me,” 
scoffed William Barnstable, Brerton’s 
hired man. 

“That’s all right, Bill, you can laugh,” 
said Brerton, “but there’s more to them 
things than you reckon. I’d nore think 
of settin’ down to a feed where there 
is jest thirteen people than —than I 
don’t know what. One of them thirteen 
will die before the year is out as sure 
as thunder.” 

“And don’t you ever begin anything 
on Friday, if you want to have luck 
with it,” warned another. 

“T know if you hear a screech owl at 
midnight, it is a sign of death,” Hiram 
Greenbriar declared. 
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“Aw Hiram, that’s nonsense,” Tom 
Saunders objected, “ a screech owl’s got 
to screech, same’s a rooster’s got to 
crow. Neither of them will ever kill 
anybody by it.” 

“T am talkin’ about what I know 
from my own experience,” Hiram in- 
sisted. “One night last summer I woke 
up about midnight and I heard an owl 
a-screechin’ in the poplars down by 
Lowgal’s. It was the weirdest sound; it 
went clean through me. Next morning 
one of the Lowgal young-ones comes 
a-screamin’ up to our house sayin’ her 
mother died during the night.” 

“That was no bur-rd you were listen- 
ing to, Hiram,” corrected McSorley, 
the section boss, “that was the banshee. 
Whenever the banshee wails, that 
manes certain death for somebody in 
the house.” 

“What is a Banshee, Mike? What 
does it sound like?” 

“No wan knows what a banshee is 
like for no wan has ever had a sight of 
it. It is a sperrit or something that you 
hear but you never see. I have never 
heard the cry of the banshee meself, 
but them that has, says it would curdle 
your blood, it’s that terrifying.” 

“And even if you do not believe all 
the signs you see on the earth, you 
must believe the signs you see in the 
sky. God put them there jest for that 
purpose,” Greenbriar insisted. 

“What signs do you mean, Hiram?” 

“F’rinstance, a fine rainbow in the 
evening is a sign the rain is over; a 
rainbow in the morning is jest the con- 
trairy. A red sunrise is a sign of a bad 
day. Extry big sunspots means there 
will be hurricanes and twisters during 
the next spring and summer. Comets 
always bring wars and pestilences. If 
you find jest how the stars were set 
when a baby was born, you can tell 
whether that baby’ll have good or bad 
luck.” 
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“O, Mr. Greenbriar, you are mixing 
up astronomy, astrology and meteorol- 
ogy. Astronomy and meteorology are 
genuine sciences. They teach us to fore- 
tell certain natural events from certain 
present conditions, because there is a 
necessary connection between the future 
natural events and the present condi- 
tions. There could not be a rainbow in 
the evening unless the west were clear 
and the east were rainy — which shows 
that the storm has already passed over. 
But you could judge that for yourself 
even without the rainbow. In the same 
way the earth is so dependent upon the 
sun that, when there are mighty con- 
vulsions in the sun (as evinced by sun- 
spots), there must be resultant disturb- 
ances here. On the other hand, there is 
no natural connection between a comet 
and a war, or between the position of 
the stars and the future luck of a new- 
born child. That is astrology, which is 
not a science, but a fraud—a mere 
ignorant superstition.” This came from 
Madeline Hicks, the schoolteacher. 


LL listened with the respect due to 
A higher knowledge but at the same 
time with a little of the skepticism with 
which the pioneer regarded ‘“book- 
larnin” that went counter to his con- 
victions. 

“Asstromminy and asstronnigy are all 
Greek to me,” said Barnstable, “but 
when I see a big black cloud come rollin’ 
up from the north-west, I unhitch and 
break for shelter. The feller that don’t 
believe in signs can stay out and get 
wet if he wants to.” 

“To believe it’s goin’ to rain when 
you see a storm comin’ up, that ain’t 
believin’ in signs, that’s just plain ordi- 
nary horse sense,” Tom Saunders ob- 
served. “But believin’ in signs — real 
signs — is not common sense, it’s sick- 
ness of the head. It’s like the seven-year 


itch, the more you notice it the worse 
it gets. Back East there was a woman 
livin’ next to us. She’d been told that if 
you break a thing accidently, you’re sure 
to break two more things, cause they 
always come in threes. Whenever she 
happens to break a cup or something, 
what does she do? Right away she 
slams a couple old saucers on the stone 
doorstep. Now, she says, I am safe 
again; otherwise I might have broke my 
cut-glass sugar bowl or something.” 

“We were told,” said the school- 
teacher, “that if one sneezes just after 
getting up in the morning, the whole day 
will be unlucky. One of our neighbors 
believed in this sign so strongly that, if 
she happened to sneeze while she was 
dressing, she would go back to bed to 
break the spell, and afterwards get up 
and start all over again.” 

“That there sign appeals to me,” ex- 
claimed Barnstable, Brerton’s hired 
man. “Brerton can’t have no objections 
’cause bad luck for me would mean bad 
luck for him.” 

“Hold on there, Bill, don’t you go 
gettin’ any of them fool notions in your 
head,” Brerton warned. 

“Of course I do not believe in signs. 
It is too silly. But at the same time I do 
hope it will not rain on my wedding 
day.” And Madeline Hicks gave a little 
shiver which Bill Barnstable thought 
was real cute. 

“°S fact, they do say ‘sorry is the 
bride that the rain rains on.’ ” 

“They do say it, but do they prove 
it?” Tom Saunders demanded. “They do 
not. Just as many sunshiny brides turn 
out sorry as rainy ones. I was married 
in June after a six weeks’ dry spell. On 
the way home from church it rained cats 
and dogs. That was the luckiest thing 
could a happened to us; it saved the 
crops. And our marriage has been lucky 
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ever since. Here’s a proof.” And he 
pinched the firm red cheek of his daugh- 
ter Ruth, then he turned to greet Father 
Casey. 

“T am looking,” the priest told them, 
“for the Morris boys to serve the last 
Mass.” 


NEXT-FARM neighbor gave a 

detailed account of the move- 
ments of the Morrises up to fifteen 
minutes ago. Then, dismissing the 
Morris boys, they laid the whole discus- 
sion before the pastor and called for a 
decision. 

“Miss Hicks gave the correct explana- 
tion,” he declared. The schoolteacher 
smiled her most beaming smile, until the 
priest added: “But she lost her credit 
for wisdom by accepting that stupid 
superstition about the bride and the rain. 
The good or bad luck of the bride can 
have no natural connection with the 
rain. To believe in such signs is wrong. 
It is contrary to common sense and 
Christian teaching. On the other hand, 
when there is a natural connection be- 
tween the sign and the event, it is quite 
all right to believe then in the sign. For 
instance, sweat on the stone wall of the 
cellar is a sign of rain. It shows that the 
air is saturated with water in gaseous 
form, which is condensed into liquid as 
soon as it strikes the cold surface of the 
cellar stones, and so too will this whole 
volume of saturated air be condensed 
into water in liquid form as soon as it 
strikes a cooler current, and that water 
will come down in the form of rain.” 

“Another case would be planting po- 
tatoes when the moon is right,” sug- 
gested Sylvester Brerton. “There is a 
natural connection between that and a 
good crop of potatoes.” 

“Aw, Sylvester, them’s ole fairy tales. 
Nobody believes in them any more. 
Plant your potatoes when the ground is 
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ready. You grow potatoes in the ground, 
not in the moon,” Saunders declared. 

“At any rate,” the priest interposed, 
“there could be a natural connection. We 
know that the moon does influence many 
things in this world. It could influence 
the growth of potatoes. Those who think 
they have proved by experience that it 
does, are quite reasonable in believing 
in this sign.” 

“Then, Father Casey, it is reasonable 
to believe in any sign at all. Even though 
we don’t see no natural connection, there 
may be one. Them smart university 
fellers will find it out sooner or later, 
same’s they’ve with so many others 
already.” 

“There are signs where there may be 
a natural connection, which we do not 
see now, but which we shall learn later,” 
the priest conceded. “But there are signs 
where we know there can be no possible 
connection. We know, for instance, that 
there can be no possible connection be- 
tween bad luck on the one hand and a 
black cat, an upset salt cellar or a dinner 
party of thirteen, on the other. And we 
know that all the scientists in the world 
will never find a connection.” 

“Or between a buzzard on the roof 
and a death in the house,” somebody 
added. 

“T should not be too sure of that. 
Those carrion birds have an exquisitely 
delicate sense of smell. If somebody in 
the house is near his end, they may 
detect the odor of death and be drawn 
toward it.” 

“And what of Mike McSorley’s ban- 
shee, that is heard but never seen?” 

“Have you ever heard it yourself, Mr. 
McSorley?” 

“No, your Reverence, but I have a 
cousin that did.” 

“Then we will take the testimony of 
your cousin before we pass sentence,” 
said Father Casey. 
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Etchings from Life 





PORTRAIT OF CHISELERS 


L. F. Hy.tanp 


I. 


News report: A metropolitan news- 
paper made a checkup of the fifteen 
members of a committee appointed by 
the mayor of the city to promote “stay- 
at-home-vacations.” It was found that 
eleven of the fifteen were either out of 
town on vacation or packing to leave. 

This is a meeting of the “Stay- 
at-home-vacation-program” committee. 
Among the committee members are 
Smith, Jones, Brown, and Johnson. The 
chairman is Jackson, who is winding 
up the meeting: 

“We are agreed, then, gentlemen, on 
the plan our propaganda and publicity 
shall follow. You, Smith, will be in 
charge of posters. Stress the patriotic 
angle. Let the pictures talk. Tell people 
we have to keep our soldiers moving 
if we ever want to win this war. You, 
Jones, will take over the newspaper ad- 
vertising. Get a few of the big adver- 
tisers to take space to put this program 
across. Of course their names can be 
used in the ads, and they stand to gain 
anyway because if the people stay home 
they'll do more spending right here. 
You, Brown, will cover the radio. Call 
in all the local stations and ask them 
to put in a plug twice daily to keep 
people off the trains. ‘Don’t take up 
space in trains needed by our war 
workers and soldiers.’ That’s the angle. 
And you, Johnson, will get the various 
organizations in the city in line. Either 
give speeches or provide speakers for 
the Rotary, Kiwanis, Masons, Lions, 
etc., urging their members to vacation 
right here at home in our beautiful city. 
Tell them to get acquainted with their 
families. Tell them about our beautiful 


parks. Picture the joy of sitting around 
the house doing nothing. I'll be in 
charge of the over-all plans. We’ll meet 
again a month from now and hear all 
the reports. Meeting’s adjourned.” .. . 


FEW minutes after the meeting 

we find Jackson at the ticket 
office of the Pennsylvania Railroad. He 
is speaking to the agent. 

“But I ordered those reservations two 
weeks ago. Four of them — for myself, 
my wife and my two boys. . . . Oh, you 
found them. It’s a good thing, because 
I was just going to call up the mayor. 
Why, I’d take this thing to Washington 
if necessary. . . . How much will that 
ee kas 


And here is Smith, talking to his 
wife: “It'll take me a day or two, dear, 
to get things straightened around so 
that we can get away. I’ve got a little 
last minute business to take care of. 
Got to call on a couple of artists and 
have some posters made, and then see 
that they are well spotted around town. 
We should be able to get out of the 
hot city by the day after tomorrow. I'll 
get reservations while I’m down town 
today. Lucky thing I know the passen- 
ger agent of the B. and O... .” 


And lo! here is Jones, talking over 
a long distance wire to one of his 
cronies in northern Michigan. “You say 
they’re biting as fast as you can pull 
them in? Boy, am I anxious to be with 
you. I figure I can get away by Satur- 
day and I'll arrive on that early train 
Sunday morning. Leave a few fish in 
the lake till I get there... .” 
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And Johnson — well, Johnson is an 
honest man and a good American. Here 
is Johnson talking to his wife over the 
dinner table. 

“Tt wouldn’t be quite right for us to 
go away now. The mayor has put me 
on a:committee to urge people to take 
their vacations at home. I guess I 
ought to be the first to do what I’m 
preaching to others. Anyway, the chair- 
man has given me the job of making 
speeches around town on the necessity 
of this program. We’ll save our money 
and plan an extra special vacation trip 
after the war... .” 


II. 

News Item: The mayor of X has 
appointed a committee of prominent 
businessmen to acquaint the public 
with the dangers of inflation. The com- 
mittee will work out publicity methods 
to counteract black market traffic, to 
promote savings, and to prevent com- 
petitive efforts to procure scarce 
articles not protected by ceiling prices. 


HE committee is in session. Its 
chairman is large, billowy George 
Black (Public Utilities, Inc.), chairman 
of the city’s chamber of commerce. 
Among the committee members are Joe 
Barnes (General Manager, A. and B. 
Chain Stores); Joe Doakes (Stocks and 
Bonds, unlimited); Joe Priddy (Men’s 
Furnishings, five stores); and Paul 
Mann (nondescript businessman). The 
chairman is concluding his remarks. 
“T guess we all know pretty well the 
importance of what we’ve been asked 
to do. If inflation hits us, we are goners. 
And inflation grows up in the black 
markets; it thrives on higher and higher 
prices; it gets out of control if people 
start using all the money they’ve got 
to bid for things that are scarce. It is 
our job, men, to get this across to the 
people. We’ve got to use the radio, the 


newspapers, the outdoor advertising — 
everything to make it stick. Hit ’em 
hard and hit ’em often. Tell them that 
every black market price paid is a con- 
tribution to financial collapse. Tell 
them if we keep on spending recklessly 
we'll soon have to use a wheelbarrow 
to carry enough money for a loaf of 
bread. Don’t let anybody rest easily 
who is not playing the game fair and 
square. Picture the boys at the front 
living out of tin cans and doing without 
any of the comforts they are used 
to. ... You have your assignments. 
Now hop to it... .” 


George Black walks out of the meet- 
ing arm in arm with Joe Doakes. The 
following conversation takes place: 

Doakes: Nice going, George. We’ll 
put this over. How about coming over 
to the house tomorrow night? Several 
of the boys will be there for a game. 

Black: Sounds good, Joe. If I can 
get away, I’ll be there. 

Doakes: You wouldn’t know where 
a fellow might pick up a little some- 
thing extra special for the party, would 
you? Things are pretty tight. 

Black: Sure. Tl help you out on 
that. Know a fellow that’s been holding 
out some prewar 12 year old Scotch. 
Would that do? 

Doakes: Perfect. 

Black: Of course you’ve got to pay 
for it. And I mean pay. There’s none 
in the open market, and these under- 
ground fellows don’t have to move to 
get customers. O.K.? 

Doakes: Sure. I don’t care what it 
costs me. 

Black: Here, Ill give you his name 
and address. Tell him I sent you, but 
don’t tell anybody else. S’long. See you 
tomorrow night... .” 


Meanwhile Joe Barnes (A. and B. 
chain) and Joe Priddy (Men’s Furnish- 
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ings, five stores) have been driving off 
to their golf course together. The car 
belongs to Priddy, but the conversation 
comes from both. 

Barnes: I can’t wait to get on that 
old course today. You’re going to get 
the licking of your life. 

Priddy: Pretty cocky, aren’t you? 
What makes you so sure? 

Barnes: Well, just so you won’t feel 
so bad, I’ll tell you. I just got hold of 
a dozen brand new prewar balls. I 
found out some time ago there was a 
fellow in town who had them. Took me 
all this time to work my way up to 
meeting him and making an offer. 

Priddy: Bet you had to pay plenty. 

Barnes: You said it. But I should 
worry about that. It will be worthwhile 
just to hear that old time “click” when 
you hit one. Watch ’em go today. 

Priddy: You wouldn’t sell a few of 
them, would you? To a good friend 
who is driving you out to the course 
on gas he had to pay double for? 

Barnes: Ym afraid I couldn’t. Any- 
body can get gas. These golf balls have 
to last me till the war is over. I won’t 
even use ’em on the water holes. But 
Tl tell you what I’ll do. I'll give you 
the name of this fellow, if you’ll prom- 
ise not to tell anybody else. 

Priddy: You bet I'll promise. 

Barnes: O. K. Here it is. . . . Tell 
him I sent you. He’ll know you’re all 
right... . 


Paul Mann is walking home thought- 








With Reservations 


(2) 


I am in favor of motion pictures 

Without a great many critical strictures, 

Except one for which I ask to be pardoned: 

x I hate movies of criminals quite hardened, 

Who get soft and virtuous in the presence of beauty 


fully. The things George Black said 
made an impression on him. So deep 
an impression that this is what hap- 
pened on his way home. 

A friend caught up with him and 
walked along at his side. The conversa- 
tion went as follows: 

Friend: How are you making out 
these days, with rationing and every- 
thing? 

Mann: Pretty good. We manage to 
get by all right. 

Friend: The wife able to buy enough 
beef to suit you? 

Mann: Well, I wouldn’t say that. It’s 
mostly pork and sausage these days. 

Friend: Tell you what to do. There’s 
a fellow in our block that just got in a 
load of beef. Don’t know much about 
how he did it, but it’s first rate stuff. 
I know because I’ve had steaks from 
him twice in the past week. Want to 
walk over that way? I can make you 
acquainted. 

Mann: Well, I'll tell you. I have no 
taste for contraband beef. It seems to 
stick in my throat. It gags me. And the 
same thing goes for beefers and chis- 
elers. They gag me. Do you get it, pal? 

Friend: Yea, I get it. I guess this is 
where I turn off. This is my corner. 
S’long.. 


And that, children, gives you a pic- 
ture of some Americans. Which are the 
ones the soldiers like to think of when 
they get into battle? You guessed it. 
Now be one of them. 








And end up by adding a girl to their booty. 


F. A. Ryan 
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p—a—a— Tests of Character (19) 








On Asking Favors 


L. M. MErRILL . 


Much can be learned about an individual’s character merely by studying the 
kind of favors he asks from others. There are, of course, two extremes in this 
matter. Some people never ask favors of others, even their best friends, because 
they are proud and independent. That is one kind of weakness. But the weakness 
of character being pointed out here is that manifested by the opposite extreme, 
ie., by the asking of unreasonable favors. There are persons who think that 
friendship or relationship should make slaves of their friends and relations, and 
who prove their selfishness by asking and even demanding things beyond reason. 
Here are some examples of this weakness: 


1. Weak and selfish people are everlastingly asking their friends to do things 
for them that they could easily do themselves. The sole reason for making the 
request is their own sloth and laziness. They will ask their friends to do their 
shopping, to write their letters, to do their chores, etc. Sometimes they will ask 
such favors even when the friend will be gravely inconvenienced to grant them, 
while they themselves have little or nothing to do. 


2. Weak and selfish people often ask favors of others such as they themselves 
would never for a moment nor under the gravest urgency consider doing for 
someone else. Thus amongst almost every group of employes there will be 
found one who frequently asks others to substitute for him (for example, that 
he may go fishing), but who is always too busy or dated up or unwell to sub- 
stitute for someone else. Thus there are those who often give their friends the 
“privilege” of lending money to them, but who are always just “broke” or in 
straightened circumstances, when a friend asks to borrow a little from them. 


3. It is also a sign of weakness when an individual asks another who is in a 
position of authority, on the plea of friendship or some other bond, to make 
an exception for him that would offend against justice and upset all order and 
rule. To ask a superior for favors that he cannot grant to one’s equals, to invoke 
friendship for the purpose of inducing a holder of judicial, political, industrial 
or even fraternal authority to grant something contrary to distributive justice, 
would be to manifest great unreasonableness and pride. 


Charity is a great virtue, and it is true that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. But it must not be forgotten that charity, considerateness, and unselfish- 
ness should govern and control the matter and manner in which one asks for 
charity from others. In strong and likeable characters they always do. 


} 
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JUNGLE VILLAGE 





That for which young Americans have given up home and homeland is de- 
scribed by one of them in this excerpt from a letter. It is the human beings who 


have attracted them. 





J. D. Etwortuy 


ANACAPURU — you'll find it 

easier to pronounce if you break 
it up into syllables: Man-na-ca-pu-ri, 
and put the accent on the last. It is a 
town fifty-five miles west of Manaus, 
our Redemptorist headquarters on the 
Amazon River in the heart of Brazil. 
From Manaus to here it is at least a 
twelve hour ride by boat: motor, steam- 
er, launch. By canoe it must be all of 
twenty-four hours because it’s up- 
stream. In terms of traveling in the 
U. S. the journey is equivalent to a 600 
or 1000 mile train ride, consequently 
it is not made every day. By plane, 
Manacapurt is but 25 minutes from 
Manaus. Unfortunately, the plane does 
not even stop for mail. Too close to 
home! 

We’re out here, two of us, surrounded 
by the jungle on three sides and by the 
vast River Amazon on the other. About 
1500 people inhabit the town, one third 
of whom are children between the ages 
of one and fourteen. Large families are 
not at all uncommon. Right off hand I 
can think of four families that have 
fourteen children and perhaps there are 
more. A saw mill is the scene of most 
activity and provides most of the noise. 
A fair number of “general stores” line 
the water front, about three blocks 
long. Here the rubber workers from the 
interior come to sell their product and 
to buy their supplies of rice, beans, 
cloth and trinkets. 

We have electric light at night from 
six to ten. Many of the homes forego 
even this little luxury. It costs about 
25 cents a month for each bulb of 50 


watts. The poor use kerosene lamps 
without chimney. Very smoky and very 
dull. They serve to distinguish objects 
in the dark, but are no aid to reading. 
Here in the evenings dusk falls quickly 
at 6:00 p.m. the year round. Then the 
children gather in the semidarkness to 
sing and play the games familiar to 
childhood. They are contented with so 
little: some rice and fish and fruit and 
a few rags on their back, a hammock, 
at times not even one chair in the 
whole house, a rusty tin can for a cup. 


HAD a sick call one morning after 

Mass. Down a winding path along 
the river front I was led, with the 
bright sun burning on my uncovered 
head. The houses were all raised on 
stilts and now, after the heavy rains of 
winter, were practically at the water’s 
edge. A boy perched on a sunken log 
was fishing for his morning breakfast. 
At last we came to the house of the sick 
woman. It was sloping up the river 
bank, its front steps not two feet from 
the water. The only floor in this house 
had three different levels to conform 
to the incline of the hill on which it 
was built. The walls and floor were 
made of saplings and bamboo poles, and 
with my 85 kilos bouncing around on 
the floor, the house shook and trembled 
as though an earthquake had been un- 
loosed. 

Walking up to the church for Mass 
at dawn is really inspiring. The sun is 
just rising over the jungle. Scattered 
clouds are all red and purple and rosy 
against a green-blue background. The 
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river is calm, and here at our front door 
it is wider than many a Wisconsin lake. 
The air is cool and fresh. 

Funerals are crude affairs according 
to our costly standards. According to 
law, the body must be buried twelve 
hours after death. The rough boards of 
the casket are covered with cheap 
purple cloth. The pallbearers must 
carry it from the house to the cemetery, 
with only bits of wood to serve as 
handles. As there are no limousines, the 


‘mourners follow the casket on foot. The 


immediate family of the deceased does 
not attend the burial, hence at the 
graveside there is little weeping. 

The cemetery is rather neat looking 
—the thick grass is kept down to 
ankle deep and a strong wooden fence 
keeps the jungle from making inroads 
on the city “where the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep.” Simple wooden 
crosses mark the graves; many of the 
names have long since faded. A few 
monuments in stone pay homage to the 
city’s “great.” 

At last the moment of burial comes. 
The Padre reads the simple yet solemn 
service of the Church. The mourners 
respond in low murmurs. In the dis- 
tance children’s voices can be heard at 
play. For a moment then, all is silent. 


‘The mourners each throw a handful of 


dirt into the grave and softly whisper 
a last farewell. “Até a juizo,” they say, 
“Until Judgment Day.” 


IFE is different here, and quiet. 
There are no streetcars or buses, 

no honking autos, no newsboys raucous- 
ly shouting their daily wares. The chil- 
dren know nothing of these. Yet in the 
jungle there is a strange mixture of the 
very old and the very new. I saw an 
old Indian grandmother, dated at least 
seventy-five years ago, calmly smoking 
an ill-smelling pipe. She didn’t carry 
matches — just a Ronson lighter in- 
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stead. Most of the youngsters wouldn’t 
know a Ford if they saw one. But the 
airplanes are no novelty. Once a week 
the Pan Air do Brazil goes to Tabatinga 
on the Brazilian-Colombian-Peruvian 
frontier, 700 or 800 miles to the west. 
Once a week, too, the Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation has a plane flying to 
Squitos in Peru. Travel is centered on 
the river and every resident of the town 
can tell by sight or by the sound of its 
whistle every motorboat, launch or 
steamer that ever passed this port. 

There are no movies, no_ baseball 
games. The older boys play what we 
call soccer in the blazing Sunday after- 
noon sun. There are no amusements of 
the kind Americans are used to. Only 
a few Victrolas, radios and musical in- 
struments provide the music for their 
fiestas and dances. 


HE war is far from Manacapurt. 

The influx of rubber workers from 
other sections of Brazil is at times its 
only reminder. There is a peace on the 
unsmiling countenances of these people, 
mingled with the wrinkles wrought by 
age and sun and etched by sickness and 
care and the struggle for existence 
against a relentless river and a steamy, 
monotonous climate. Birth, marriage 
and death are the three main events in 
life and they are all taken in stride. 
There is no hurry to life. Dawn comes 
at six and the sun sets at six almost 
invariably. The day is short and there 
is no rush to make it any longer. Each 
day is something to be enjoyed and 
mulled over as long as it lasts. Not too 
much thought is given to the future, 
a future that may never come. Nervous 
diseases are few in this land. You might 
say they are a nerveless people. 

On rainy nights, of which there are 
no end, it’s more than comfortable to 
lie in a hammock, well-protected from 
the rain and the buzzing insects, listen- 
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ing to the water cascading from the the open window —Oh, brother! it’s 
roof. But on nights when the moon is then you know you're in the tropics. 
brilliant in a bright blue sky and silver 

clouds sail gently overhead and stars 

glisten and gleam like so many gorgeous "Rae you have some idea of 
diamonds with moonbeams tracing a what Manacapurt is and can be. 
delicate pattern of lace work through Thanks again for the letters. We appre- 
the palm trees, and the sweet, moist ciate them even if we can’t always 
breath of the jungle steals in through answer them right away. 








Portrait of Youth 


Aristotle, writing a few centuries before Christ, gave the following 
description of youth. It is worth pondering by young people: 

Youth is ever full of desires and is prepared to go after the things it 

wants. Of all the desires which concern the body, the most compelling is 
that of the sex appetite, for which reason youth is often incontinent. This 
impulse varies in intensity, and youth is often disgusted with it. 
* Youth is easily and quickly inflamed, so that it readily follows an impulse. 
It is subject to anger, because, being desirous of honor, it cannot bear to 
see itself despised, but will be quick to quarrel if it thinks it has been 
insulted. 

Youth is eager for esteem, but even more eager for victory. This is 
because it desires to excel all others, and the victor does excel the van- 
quished. Youth desires both honor and conquest more than money. Indeed, 
youth desires money the least of all things, because it has not yet felt the 
pinch of poverty. 

Youth is credulous, because it has not yet been deceived often. 

Youth lives chiefly on hope, because hope concerns the future while 
memory revolves about the past. Most of life is yet before youth, while 
% but little has gone by. Since youth hopes easily, it is easily deceived. 

Youth is brave. This is because it is easily roused to anger and easily 
filled with hope. Anyone who acts without fear and with confidence of 
success acts bravely. 

Youth selects the honorable rather than the useful thing. It acts thus 
because it pays little heed to reasonings. Reason, of course, looks to utility, 
whereas the natural inclination of youth is toward honor. 

Youth desires friends and companionship, because it enjoys above all 
intimacy and group gatherings. Since it does not refer other things to 
utility, neither in its friendships does it look to utility. 

Youth’s greatest fault is excess. Whatever it does, it does too much. 
Therefore it loves too much, hates too fiercely, and goes to extremes in all 
things. This is because youth thinks it knows everything, and will not 
accept guidance from others. 

Youth is inclined to be merciful. In its ignorance and innocence, it 
thinks all men more upright and virtuous than they are, and thus considers 
it unjust that men should be punished. 

Youth places injury more in contumely than in wickedness. 

Youth likes laughter and hence is gay with a noisy gaiety. 
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Merry Devils 
J. KREUZER 


There is no such thing as a merry devil. At least not in hell. But there is a 
species of devil, cloaked with a laugh, that they are letting into our Army 
camps. In the south Pacific, in England, in Africa and Italy they can be found. 
A brood that usually hails from Hollywood. They go almost up to the frontlines. 
Entertainers, they are called. Morale-builders. Actors and radio voices who patriot- 
ically endeavor to take our fighting-men’s minds off the war by feeding them 
on sex. Playful little imps who will do anything for a laugh. Diabolical clowns 
who fill men’s minds with roaring obscenities and then let them go rushing 
off into battle and hell. 

Before me is a letter from a lad in New Guinea. His mother gave it to me. 
It was written in pencil. The scrawl looks like the efforts of a first grader. 
And no wonder. If you have never written with your left hand the first attempt 
is seldom gratifying. But never mind the penmanship. What does the letter say? 
It is a letter of thanks. Thanks to God and to his family for the prayers that 
were said for him. One feels that way, no doubt, when practically his whole 
company has been wiped out. 

But what the mother wants to know is how did he and his buddies go into 
battle. What preparation did they make to meet the foe, to meet death? Had 
they just been entertained by the Shell Oil Company? Shell Oil boasts of over 
a thousand performances given to entertain the men at the front. How nice. 
Yes, excepting that the performances were nothing but filth wrapped in the 
cellophane of fun. “My boys are good boys, and I want them to come back 
that way.” But the laughter of the merry devils is contagious. And the govern- 
ment seems to think that an evening of obscene merriment is the stuff for the 
troops. 

What do the entertainers think our army is made of? Hard-bitten, fighting 
men whose only joy in life is an uproarious flare of smutty humor and a stage 
show that would nauseate a pig? Do they forget that our soldiers are clean, 
decent lads from good, Christian homes . . . the best homes of the nation? 

And what is the government thinking about that it allows such filth? Does it 
think that men fight better or face death more fearlessly when their minds are 
loaded down with the consciousness of having sinned against their honor, their 
manhood and their God? 

Merry devils; but devils all the same. Think of it. The finest men of America 
go out to die for their country. And just before the battle, just before any 
number of them are to meet death the merry devils come along to tempt them 
on their deathbeds, filling their souls with lust and laughter. 

Yes, nearly the whole company was wiped out. And sad as that might be it 
is really of little moment. The whole question is this: Where is the company 
now? This much we know; that if they enjoyed the company of the merry 
devils they will stay in that company forever. Only they will never be merry 
again ! 
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ENGLAND’S CHURCHES 





Whose churches are they? And how did the mass change of ownership come 
about? Give a thought to this historical gem of analysis. 





J. Hiccins 


HE well-known broadening influ- 

ence of travel is celebrated in 
song, story, and the conversations of 
returned tourists. A word should also 
be said for the deepening influence of 
travel, which is, perhaps, what those 
who speak of its broadening power have 
in mind. For the educated man who has 
some knowledge of the history of the 
places he is visiting, the actual visiting 
deepens his appreciation; places, events, 
and personages commemorated fall into 
perspective, a new dimension is added 
to his vision of the past, and he comes 
to have what Cardinal Newman would 
call, a real, as opposed to a notional, 
grasp of the lessons of history. 

The truth of all this was brought 
home to the writer by a letter from a 
soldier in England who had been visit- 
ing the ancient Cathedrals of England. 
These architectural masterpieces were 
built by people who called themselves 
and were indeed, Catholics. They are 
held now by people who sometimes call 
themselves Catholics, but whose title 
to that name is dubious — in fact, non- 
existent. These people have the same 
right to consider the Cathedrals their 
churches as the Major General in 
Pirates of Penzance to consider the 
knights and ladies in the graveyard of 
his newly acquired estate his ancestors. 
They were his, he averred, by right of 
purchase. The old Cathedrals belong to 
the present occupants by right of spoli- 
ation, which I will soften, in considera- 
tion of four centuries, to a right by 
occupation. In conversation with his 
Anglican friends, the soldier — who is 
not above a bit of fun at the expense 


of the heretic— always assures them 
that the hundreds of thousands of 
American Catholic soldiers now in Eng- 
land have no intention at all of taking 
over these places of worship and re- 
turning them to their rightful owners. 
He and his comrades respect the deci- 
sion of the Holy See, which, for the 
sake of the peace of the realm, con- 
doned the robbery at the accession of 
Mary Tudor. Seriously, and in conver- 
sation with other Catholics, he remarks 
how deeply impressed a Catholic must 
be by the several lessons taught by the 
history of the Church in England and 
made indelible by contact with the re- 
mains of the past contrasted with the 
phenomena of the present. 


HIEF among these lessons, of 

course is the power of the Church 
to return from the tomb to which her 
enemies are always consigning her. It 
was an English poet, in fact, who de- 
scribed this best, observing that the 
Church, though oft condemned to 
death, was yet fated ne’r to die. Driven 
to the catacombs, planted in the grave 
—a sober, nonpoetical estimate of the 
status of the Catholic body during 
Penal times — in the phrase of another 
great Englishman, she has risen to a 
second spring. 

This return to life is all the more 
remarkable when we consider the ob- 
stacles that barred the way and the 
means used by Providence to effect the 
rebirth. 

Among the obstacles we may note 
three outstanding facts. Those inter- 
ested in making permanent the separa- 
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tion of England from Rome, achieved 
three psychological successes; that is, 
they succeeded in planting in the Brit- 
ish mind three ideas and in giving to 
these ideas the status of unquestionable 
dogmas. The first was the conviction 
that the ancient center of Christian 
unity, the See of Rome, was in fact the 
Anti-Christ, the Scarlet Woman of the 
Apocalypse, the Abomination of Deso- 
lation standing in the Holy Place. 
Secondly, they succeeded in identifying 
English nationhood, the security and 
independence of their beloved island, 
with opposition to Rome. Thirdly, it 
did not take much persuasion to con- 
vince those who participated in the loot 
of Church property and endowments 
that a return to Roman obedience 
would jeopardize their new found 
wealth. 

In regard to the first achievement, 
the transformation of the Pope of Rome 
into the Anti-Christ, this is the master 
stroke. It was by this maneuver that 
the leaders effected a change in the 
minds of masses of the people without 
which change their control of police 
power and use of terroristic methods 
would in the end have broken down. 
It should be remembered, in under- 
standing this fact, that an institution 
centuries old in the island, dowered 
with wealth, wrapped up with the his- 
tory of the kingdom, sponsor of civili- 
zation, purveyor of education, the agent 
of charity, such an institution has a 
tremendous prestige and pulling power 
among all classes. To this we must add 
the conservatism of the English, which 
does seem to be an authentic note of 
the national genius. It was obviously 
and imperatively necessary, therefore, 
to discredit this institution, and to do 
it by appealing to other loyalties. And 
the smear must be conducted in terms 
already familiar to the popular mind, 
which is only sound pedagogy. Now 


the chief loyalty in Catholic England, 
as in every other Catholic land, was 
to the true Christ and His true Church 
(which was Christ living on in this 
world) in his fight against the Anti- 
Christ and his “Church” or organized 
embodiment of evil. The power and 
prestige of the ancient Church, then, 
became simply a fair seeming cloak 
hiding the face and form of the Anti- 
Christ that was the cancer and cor- 
ruption of Rome. That the reformers 
were new and untried upstarts, and 
insignificant — for insignificant they 
were in relation to the great mass of 
Christendom preserving its belief in the 
Pope as the Vicar of Christ and his 
city as the capital of civilization — this 
all became of no importance. The 
preachers of change made themselves, 
in the popular mind, and with some 
qualifications, a parallel with the simple 
fishermen who went forth to do battle 
against the entrenched Phariseeism of 
their time and to brave the scorn of 
the highly developed Greek and Roman 
culture of their day. The qualifications 
of the parallel center in the fact that 
the preachers of the new doctrines were 
unable to work miracles, nor could they 
give even a reasonable facsimile of the 
sanctity expected of apostles. Were any 
obscurantists unkind enough to point 
this out publicly, the police power took 
over the work of evangelization. And 
proscription, confiscation, exile, torture 
and death made similar minded people 
think twice and silently about this 
discrepancy. 


 apeetin nationalism, on the 
rise since the Renaissance, played 
a prominent role in the propaganda of 
the reformers. The idea became a part 
of the British mental furniture that op- 
position to Rome guaranteed the inde- 
pendence and security of English 
nationality. A series of historical acci- 
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dents made it possible to link the cause 
of the new religion with the cause of 
English nationhood and to portray alle- 
giance to Rome as a device for making 
the island a Spanish province or satel- 
lite. Once this sentiment settled in the 
British mind, a kind of fanaticism, 
tinged with and motivated by a natural 
and national desire for self preserva- 
tion, arrayed the patriots against Rome 
and gave them a club with which to 
force others into line. 

It is needless to point out how self- 
interest would dictate the attitude of 
those who had profited materially by 
the spoliation of Church lands, build- 
ings, endowments, and the dissolution 
of the monasteries. Many large fortunes 
were built up out of these lands and 
endowments confiscated by the Crown 
and sold to court favorites for a fraction 
of their true worth. And outside the 
lust of the flesh, there is nothing so 
powerful as attachment to riches in 
blinding the spirit to truth and justice, 
nothing so fertile in fabricating excuse 
for conduct reproached by conscience. 

These, then, are the stones that had 
to be rolled away from the tomb before 
the Church could emerge in England. 
Huge, ugly boulders they were of fear 
and godly hatred of Rome as the Anti- 
Christ and persecutor of the True 
Church, fear of the outlander and 
hatred of those who threatened the 
nation’s independence, fear of being 
forced to disgorge ill-gotten wealth and 
hatred of an institution that might force 
restitution. 


O POINT the second lesson to be 

l gained by a thoughtful considera- 
tion of the Church in English history, 
let me give out a text. “The weak 
things of the world hath God chosen 
that he might confound the strong, 
and the base things of the world and 
the things that are contemptible, hath 


God chosen.” 

To accomplish this task of rebuilding 
the Church in England Providence 
threw up on the shores of the tight 
little isle two waves of immigrants from 
different directions. The first tide rolled 
in from France in the late eighteenth 
century, during the days when the Rev- 
olution was exiling and proscribing the 
nobility. True, these people were men 
and women of birth and position in 
their home land, but as they came to 
England, they were something less than 
imposing. For one thing, the émigrés 
were moneyless, so poor that the Gov- 
ernment took a subscription for their 
relief, partly out of humanitarian con- 
siderations, partly as a gesture of re- 
buke to the revolutionary government. 
It should be remembered that to be 
poor in that day in England was some- 
thing else again from being poor in the 
days of Catholic England. In Catholic 
England poverty carried no social 
stigma. Was not Christ a poor man, 
and his mother, whose Bower was Eng- 
land? Did not men and women of all 
degrees in those ancient days embrace 
a life of poverty voluntarily? And were 
they not held in honor therefor? Were 
not the poor, in Catholic teaching, the 
wards of those who had, and the rich 
but the stewards of God? But a change 
had been wrought in the Englishman’s 
way of thinking by the time we tell of. 
There was no longer a social pressure 
that demanded honor for Christian 
poverty. For one thing, the cancer of 
Calvinism had entered in, to preach 
that the elect were predestined even in 
this life, predestined to enjoy, as a 
mark of God’s favor, success and pros- 
perity in this world. England gloried 
not now in being Mary’s Bower; Eng- 
land was now glorying in huge deposits 
of iron and coal and the growing repu- 
tation of being the workshop and 
money market of the world, even 
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though the miserable workshop condi- 
tions destroyed the health and lives of 
thousands of the lower classes. 

By 1834 the new Poor Law had 
enacted into statute the changed mind 
of England’s ruling classes. “It imposed 
on all paupers who could work,” writes 
Professor Hayes, “the necessity of toil- 
ing in public workhouses, which were 
rendered as dreadful as possible, and 
to which the lower classes euphemisti- 
cally gave the name of Bastilles. It also 
provided that in giving money to people 
too old or too infirm to work, the offi- 
cials should be guided by the principle 
that the condition of such people must 
be kept worse than the condition of the 
lowest class of persons living without 
relief.” To the mind of the industrialist 
middle class now in power this was a 
triumph of scientific legislation, and the 
callousness that had come over the 
British mind is indicated by Professor 
Hayes’ further words. ‘“What went on 
within the workhouses was merely a 
detail of the operation of the immutable 
laws of political economy.” 

(For another thing, many of the 
émigrés spoke English only with diffi- 
culty, if at all. This is surely to brand 
them as an inferior breed in the eyes 
of the island dweller.) 

But overriding handicaps, the refine- 
ment and virtues of many of these 
French exiles succeeded in beating 
down much of the hostility to things 
Catholic, and though Emancipation did 
not come till 1829 and was due to the 
labors of quite other people, credit for 
considerable spade work must go to 
the émigrés. 


HE other wave of immigrants 
conforms more closely to the 
analogy, since the tide that rolled in 
from John Bull’s other island carried 


wave after wave throughout the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. And in 
the case of this Irish immigration we 
see even more clearly how God can use 
the base and weak and contemptible 
things of this world to work His won- 
ders. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the depths to which the Irish had been 
brought by centuries of English misrule. 
The foreign policy since Cromwell’s 
time had been extermination, to make 
the Irishman on the banks of the Shan- 
non as rare as the Redman on the 
banks of the Hudson. (As has been 
remarked, this succeeded only in mak- 
ing the Irishman much more numerous 
on the banks of the Hudson than the 
Redman had ever been.) But the Eng- 
lish policy had succeeded in reducing 
the bulk of the Irish to the status of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
To accentuate God’s scorn of human 
wisdom in his choice of instruments, 
we must add the enmity existing be- 
tween the two races, the diversity of 
temperament, the contempt in which 
each held the other, due to adherence 
to differing scales of values, the mean 
condition — often degraded —of the 
immigrant, crowded into slum sur- 
roundings to which, as Christopher 
Dawson remarks, we would not now 
condemn a dog. 

And yet it is the fact of history that 
it was due to the presence of these 


’ people, to them and their kinfolk, that 


Emancipation came to the British Isles, 
and the Church once more walked in 
the sunlight. 

Another lesson that must force itself 
on the visitor to these ancient cathe- 
drals torn from their rightful owners, 
is the fact that the Church can stay 
alive although despoiled of this world’s 
goods. When you come to think of it, 
it is precious little the Church needs, 
in the way of material things, to keep 
her lease on life: a little water, a 
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wheaten wafer and some wine, a little 
oil of different kinds. Given the wafer 
and the wine she can carry on under 
crushing odds; for it is the Mass that 
matters, and the history of the Church 
in England fairly shouts this truth. For 
the Church could never wholly die in 
England as long as there were brave 
men who would risk the rack and rope 
to bring Christ to their countrymen in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 


And this is the chief lesson we 
would like to have the soldier re- 
member. It is the Mass that matters. 
It is the Eucharist from which we draw 
the strength to live as Christians in a 
pagan world. The wisdom of the Vicar 
of Christ is evident; as our world be- 
comes more pagan, so much the more 
frequent must be our recourse to this 
life-giving Banquet and Bread, this 
Staff of the Christian life. 





Just «Pat”’ 


Chances are that some time or other you saw Pat. Most probably, if you did, 
you did not take a second look. You just labeled him “hobo” or “bum” and 


went on your righteous way without a second thought. I knew Pat —he’s dead 
now. 


He started life in Australia. God, early in Pat’s life, called his good Irish 
parents home to Himself: and Pat went to an orphanage run by Sisters. From 
there to work and into the Australian Army. He saw service, suffering and 
hardship in World War I— but you didn’t know these things unless you knew 
Pat fairly well. He did not talk much about himself. He knew the railroads of 
this whole country better than you know the streetcar and bus lines, if you 
live in a large city. He knew them, traveled them — the hard way. 


Pat kept the faith. I saw him for the last time shortly before his death. I 


gave him a blessing. Afterwards he just took my hand and held it a moment — 
the hand of a priest in his. 


What I want to tell you is just this: Pat the orphan, Pat the veteran of war 
and knight of the road was one of the cleanest spoken men I have ever known. 
Never a dirty story, never a curse or blasphemy! I saw him walk away — it 
was in a railway depot —from a group of men when one of them told a story, 
not dirty, just off-color. And this story that I heard, not from himself — Pat 
was dead when I heard it. “Old Mrs. B . . . will miss Pat. He’d knock on her 
| door every morning and lead her across the street so that she could go to Mass.” 





Pat was buried from Mass. A half dozen priests knelt in the sanctuary. A 
| handful of friends knelt in the pews. Perhaps someone else helped Mrs. B.. . 
across the busy street for the funeral Mass. Then his body was laid to rest in 
the private cemetery of a religious order. 
Just Pat! 


But “blessed are the clean of heart.” Whisper a prayer for the repose of his 
soul, 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. MIL_er 


Problem: We are just recently married. My wife wants to insist on not having 
any children for a few years. She wants to keep her job and to save up money 
until we have a solid bank account. She is also quite interested in not being 
tied down right away by reason of pregnancy and the demands of a family. I 
feel that this is wrong because it is going to lead us into sin, and because I 
don’t want my wife to be working. I am confident that I can support both of 
us and whatever family we may have, even though we may not be on easy 
street. How can I convince her of this? 


Solution: Alas, this is the kind of problem that should have been gone into 
thoroughly before marriage. A couple who get married with the intention of 
putting off the business of marriage “for a few years” have no business getting 
married. They should know one another’s mind on this point before they kneel 
at the altar and give over to one another “the right to their bodies for the 
actions necessary to the generation of children.” There is something of that odious 
thing called “companionate marriage” in going through the motions with the 
reservation that the essential purpose of marriage will be put off for a few years. 


Almost certainly such a determination will bring upon marriage the blight and 
curse of contraception. This is the most important point, but there are other 
considerations. Records of divorce indicate that the most dangerous years for 
married couples are the first few, and that the danger of “incompatibility” or 
dissatisfaction with one another multiplies greatly when there are no children 
during the first few years. Nature intended that just about the time when a 
husband and wife are getting used to one another, becoming fully acquainted 
with one another’s faults, finding the strong attractions of courtship leveling off 
under the effect of familiarity and routine, a child should appear on the scene 
to restimulate and seal their affection for one another. If no child appears “for a 
few years” familiarity can too easily breed contempt. Moreover the graces granted 
through the sacrament of marriage will have become ineffective to offset the 
danger because of the many deliberate sins. 


Use all the persuasiveness at your command to convince your wife to put aside 
her foolish plan. She is flouting God’s goodness and endangering your whole 
married life by clinging to it. 
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A SONG OF THE PASSION 





One of the greatest masterpieces of religious music, too little known, is here 


analyzed. 





F. A. BRUNNER 


S"; ALPHONSUS DE’ LIGUORI 
was a very busy man. As mission- 
ary to the abandoned hills’ people of 
the Neapolitan kingdom, as a theolo- 
gian with a large library of books to 
write, as Rector of the growing Re- 
demptorist Congregation, and later as 
bishop of the little diocese of Sant’ 
Agatha dei Gothi, he had more than 
twenty-four hours’ work to compress 
into every day’s working period. This 
complete absorption in work, as well as 
his rather punctilious strictness about 
pampering the senses, left little room in 
his life for art and poetry. 

Yet he was profoundly affected by 
the beauty of scenery, the hills and sea 
and skies. For him, as for the preacher- 
poet of Assisi, nature was a means of 
raising discerning minds to God, and his 
writings often reflect this sentiment. 
And so, in moments literally stolen 
from the harder and harsher tasks of 
mere business and the composition of 
deep books on theology or history, he 
somehow managed to become a poet of 
renown and a music writer of no mean 
merit. 

St. Alphonsus loved music as a real 
musician loves it. Even as a boy he 
manifested an unusual talent, and his 
biographers tell us with what zealous 
care his father supervised his prac- 
tice hours, so that by earnest study 
he might develop this natural ability. 
Don Joseph de’ Liguori, like many 
gentlemen of his time and country, saw 
to it that his son should receive the 
best instruction in the art and science 
of music. A biographer tells the story: 
“Don Joseph, his father, being passion- 


ately fond of music, wished his son also 
to excel in it. He ordered Alphonsus to 
pass three hours daily with his music 
teacher. So much importance did he 
attach to this training that, when un- 
able to assist personally (as was his 
custom) at the lesson, he locked pupil 
and teacher in their room, and then 
sallied forth to attend his business. 
When only twelve or thirteen years of 
age, the Saint played on the harpsi- 
chord like a master.” The name of his 
teacher has not come down to us, but 
to judge from the position of the 
Liguori family, we can suppose he was 
a man of great repute and ability. 


. 


P ! NHE time and place were alike pro- 

pitious for the development of the 
boy’s precocious talent. Naples was 
then a great musical center in a land 
which has always held an incontestably 
high spot in music. These were the 
golden years of Alessandro Scarlatti, 
that inexhaustible genius who died in 
1725 and lies buried in the musicians’ 
chapel in the church of Montesanto. 
Scarlatti originated the classical style 
of the eighteenth century and was the 
first to employ the free aria in the form 
later adopted by all composers of the 
oratorio and opera. Alphonsus may 
have heard a presentation of Scarlatti’s 
severe and noble oratorio, La Vergine 
addolorata, “The Virgin of Sorrows,” 
wherein are embodied not only the new 
ideas in tonic style, but also the drama- 
ticism of expression which Alphonsus 
himself learned to utilize. Then there was 
the inventive Leonardo Leo, who suc- 
ceeded Scarlatti as director of the con- 
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servatory of San Onofrio. And Giovanni 
Battista Pergolesi, who five days before 
his death in 1736 finished his well- 
remembered Stabat Mater for the mon- 
astery of San Luigi. This work for 
two-part treble choir, string orchestra 
and organ, displays a delicacy and 
tenderness of feeling and exquisite 
workmanship the like of which some 
music critics think they can detect in 
the compositions of St. Alphonsus. In- 
deed the city of Naples was one vast 
conservatory, and to rattle off the 
names of Francesco Durante, Francesco 
Feo, Domenico Gizzi, Niccolo Jomelli, 
Francesco Mancini, Nicola Piccini, Nic- 
cola Porpora and Leonardo Vinci is 
hardly to exhaust the catalog of famous 
maestri who were the Neapolitan con- 
temporaries of our saint. 

Alphonsus was not one to be satisfied 
with half measures in applying himself 
to the musical arts. “Music,” he said 
with exacting severity., “is an art which, 
if not perfectly mastered, not only does 
not please but positively displeases.” 
The saint so possessed himself of the 
various theories and practices of the 
Neapolitan school as to retain them 
vivid and fertile even after many years. 
Neither age nor devotion to the hum- 
drum duties of the priestly ministry 
were able to obliterate the musical im- 
pressions of his early years. Indeed, St. 
Alphonsus himself said in later years, 
“T am very fond of music and studied 
it a good deal when I was in the world.” 
And he attained not only a great mas- 
tery of his art but a musician’s itch to 
use it, for, as Tannoia, his biographer, 
remarks, “even when he was a very old 
man he continued to compose beauti- 
fully.” In proof of St. Alphonsus’ skill 
Tannoia cites the Duetto which the 
saint had had performed in the interval 
between the instruction and the great 
sermon, on the occasion of a retreat 
which he preached in Naples at the 
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church of the Trinita de Pellegrini. 


HE manuscript containing this re- 

markable work was lost almost a 
century, but it was recovered, of all 
places, in the British Museum in Lon- 
don, amongst some volumes donated by 
the Earl of Northampton. The manu- 
Script is inscribed in the bold hand of 
one of the saint’s secretaries: 


Duetti tra L’Anima e Gesi-Cristo 
con violino 
Del Rmo P{lad]re D. Alfonso 
di Liguori 
Rettor Maggiore del Ssmo 
Redentore. 


It is dated 1760, when the saint was 
sixty-four years old. By a curious and 
happy coincidence it was exactly one 
hundred years later, in 1860, that it was 
rediscovered by the Chevalier Frederick 
de’ Liguori. Although not the auto- 
graph, this manuscript does contain 
several corrections which are unques- 
tionably in the handwriting of the 
author. In the copy are found the two 
voice parts, for soprano and tenor, and 
the beautiful violin obbligato, all 
written out in full, along with what is 
presumably a harpsichord accompani- 
ment, written out in thorough-bass 
cipher. The Chevalier de’ Liguori copied 
these out carefully, filled out the 
thorough-bass into stiff four parts, and 
had the work published in a de luxe 
edition by the English Catholic pub- 
lisher, John Philip. A new corrected 
edition was published in 1887, the cen- 
tenary of St. Alphonsus’ death. A later 
edition, edited by Father Jdseph Hei- 
denreich, an Austrian Redemptorist, 
and published in 1895 by the firm of 
Eberle, incorporated a new harpsichord 
accompaniment by Dr. Max Dietz. 
Without a doubt this Duetto is the 
work of an artist, whether you consider 
either the poetry or its musical setting. 
M. Camille Bellaigue in his Silhouettes 
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de Musiciens says of the composition: 
“This duet, preceded by a recitative at 
once touching and picturesque, is in the 
purest style of music. Pathetic and bril- 
liant, it is as lovely as a marble Pieta. 
Its beauty is of that Italian kind, 
antique somewhat, which grief does not 
mar.” Father Bogaerts, the author of 
St. Alphonse de Liguori, Musicien, 
sought out the opinions of expert musi- 
cians. Dr. Max Dietz, the Viennese 
teacher already spoken about, declared 
that “this composition reveals in the 
author an originality of invention alto- 
gether singular.” Monsignor Haberl, 
the great editor of the collected works 
of Palestrina, added an agreeable word 
of praise. The famed Brussels composer, 
Edgar Tinel, a bit more chary in his 
laudative, had to admit “it is unques- 
tionably written by a talented musician 
and contains beauties outstanding.” 
The English publisher, John Philip, did 
not hesitate to declare that “it will be 
readily admitted that the Stabat of the 
celebrated Pergolesi is not equal to this 
admirable composition of St. Alphon- 
sus.” Lest the words of an interested 
publisher seem too flattering, let us add 
one more judgment, that of a Roman 
critic quoted in the saint’s biography 
by Pere Berthe: 


The music, which is written with ad- 
mirable clearness, begins with a recitative 
of great tenderness, after which it passes 
to a lofty chant in two parts, reproducing 
with wonderful sweetness the drama of 
the Passion. The happy development of 
a motive full of melody, and the purity 
of the harmony combine to form a valu- 
able little piece full of sweetness, showing 
in its style the period of Pergolesi, Gluck 
and Astorga, and on a level with the best 
work of that period. 


St. Alphonsus was therefore a com- 
poser of considerable merit; this Duetto 
attests what he might have been had 
he devoted himself heart and soul to 
music. 


S POINTED out in the last quota- 
tion, the work is in two parts, a 
recitative and a cantata or duo aria. 
The music follows the structural lines 
conventional for each of these forms, 
but there is nothing merely conven- 
tional about their development, as an 
analysis will easily prove. The writer 
of this article had the once-in-a-lifetime 
pleasure of supervising a presentation 
of this work by five talented students 
of St. Joseph’s College in Kirkwood, 
Missouri. The actual hearing of a work 
of this kind in full performance reveals 
beauties that the dead notes frequently 
cloak. When I heard the violin of Gerry 
Pecht interpret the exhausting counter- 
point of Liguori’s composition, I recog- 
nized that the Neapolitan saint had 
grasped the full implications of that 
instrument. William Nugent played the 
piano in the subdued and unobtrusive 
fashion one would expect in a transcrip- 
tion from the harpsichord. “The Soul,” 
a soprano part, was sung by a fourteen 
year old, Marty Coyne, whose soft boy 
tones and intelligent rendering each 
moment displayed new and unthought- 
of delicacies of thought and emotion. 
Jack Kelleher, a young tenor, inter- 
preted the role of “Jesus.” The per- 
formance by these young men brought 
to vigorous life the notes that lay dead 
in the manuscript and rendered an 
appreciation of the art of St. Alphonsus 
five-fold easier. You will pardon me, 
then, if in my analysis I make reference 
to this beautiful performance, and if I 
quote the English translation made for 
this occasion by a young poet of the 
College, Daniel Schmidt. 


The subject of this dramatic piece is 
the Soul meeting our Lord on his way 
to Calvary. After three bars of grave 
and impressive introduction, the Soul 
begins to inveigh against the barbarous 
Pilate for condemning Christ to die: 
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O wicked judge, tell me why 

Thou didst condemn my Jesus; 

Fully innocent hast not thou proclaimed him, 
Knowing him to be all-just? 

And yet thou didst condemn him 

To bitter suff’ring. 


The music slashes out with a few 
vibrant chords that call to mind the 
bruising flagellation. 


Oh, why those stinging lashes? 

Why that multiple scourging, 

If in that hour already death was determined ? 

Why didst thou dally, coward—why didst 
thou linger? 

When that mob before thee began its howling, 

Why not then send him to the death thou 
had’st destined ? 


The tempo, hitherto a maestoso suste- 
nuto, changes to a presto as the scene 
shifts and the populace is heard jeering. 
The Soul is startled. 


But what this turmoil? — 
Furious crowds approaching — 
Threatening cries resounding! 


The Soul protests its willingness to die 
with Christ, and the two voices unite 
in gentle altercation, Christ’s admoni- 
tion to remember Him sounding against 
the Soul’s repeated avowal of the wish 
to accompany Him. A dialog indeed, as 
Father Bogaerts remarked, that is at 
once divinely naive and divinely loving. 

Two measures of piano and violin 
interlude conclude the first part of the 
duo. Now there is a change of key, 
from g minor to d minor. Jesus makes 
a new plea. 


Jesus. Stay thou with me, my lover, 
Ih, seal thou thy love in mine. 
Render me all thy heart, dear, 


And pledge me all thy love. 


The Soul. Yes, treasured one, my darling, 


Thee do I give my heart’s love, 
And ev’ry least possession — 
All these are thine, my king. 


These tender words, repeated with 
gentle insistence, blend into the very 
high-point of the Duetto. On them the 
composer has lavished every resource of 
melody and counterpoint to portray 
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the duel of two loves. No composer of 
cantata or oratorio has ever become 
more dramatic, none more vividly ex- 
pressive. Against a background of sev- 
enth chords that highlight the enthu- 
siasm of the two lovers, we hear the 
constant plea of our Lord and the 
recurrent affirmation of the soul: 


Jesus. Render me all thy love. 

The Soul. All are thine, my love. 
The voices intertwine, now the soprano, 
now the tenor coming to the fore. 
Poetry and voices and accompaniment 
form a unit that is emotionally unsur- 
passable. 


HIS powerful sweep of sound 

gives place to softer tones as the 
music switches once more to the origi- 
nal key and we hear again the first part 
of the duo. St. Alphonsus’ use of this 
structural form, the ritornello as it is 
called, shows how closely he followed 
the traditions of the Neapolitan school, 
for this is characteristic of the aria as 
developed by the elder Scarlatti, a form 
which it maintained down to the time 
of Gluck and Mozart. But Liguori re- 
frained from any meaningless floridity 
or stupid elaboration — the bane of the 
operatic composers — and was content 
with the simple straightforward devel- 
opment that gave to the sacred drama 
the added power of melodies and har- 
monies truly lovely. A new sound 
strikes the ear as a trumpet is intro- 
duced playing the sustained notes that 
herald the death sentence. The intro- 
duction of this instrument, as Tinel 
pointed out, is an original touch that is 
curiously effective. 


And what that sound that’s ringing, 

Tolling a song of sorrow? 

Alas! I know that trumpet! 

I know that mournful moaning measure 
announcing: 

Christ dies today on Calv’ry. 


Violin and piano build to a fine climax 
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as the figure of Christ seems to appear; 
the recurrent arpeggios suggest the 
labored steps of the cross-burdened 
victim. 


Oh, Jesus! Thee I see before me, 

Struggling in pained affliction, 

Wounded and bleeding, 

Thy shoulder heavy-laden with cross of 
shame. 

Every step is painful; 

Thy holy blood is streaming, 

Staining the cobbles o’er which thou art 
driven. ... 


The recitative ends with a cry from the 
stricken Soul: 


Ah, yes, my dearest Savior, 
It is love overwhelming — 
It is love so unfathomed urges this suff’ring! 


As the tempo changes once more to a 
lento lugubre, the duet proper begins. 
In this aria, with its characteristic 
ritornello or repetition of the first motif, 
music critics recognize the work of a 
worthy disciple of Scarlatti, who first 
made use of this device. The Soul 
begins timidly. 





and gave him an irresistible smile. 


He slept with the windows open. 





Careful Sam 


He brushed his teeth twice a day with a nationally advertised tooth 
brush and a miraculous tooth paste that killed germs, kept his teeth white, 


The doctor examined him twice a year. 
He wore rubbers whenever it looked like rain. 


He stuck to a diet with plenty of fresh vegetables. 
He relinquished his tonsils and traded in several worn out glands. 
% He golfed, but never more than 18 holes. at 


The Soul. Jesus, why dost thou go to die? 
Jesus. I go to die for thee. 

The Soul. Oh why? 

Jesus. I go to die for thee. 


I remember how forceful this sounded 
—the impetuous soprano query an- 


swered at once in a higher scale-line. 
The Soul. Is it for me thou’rt going? 

To die for me, my Jesus? 
Would we might go together — 
I want to die with thee, 

To die, ah! die with thee! 
My peace bedew thy spirit, 

My love there slumber sweetly! 
And when in death I’m sleeping, 
Forever think of me. 


Jesus. 


After hearing the piece, as I was 
privileged to hear it, it is impossible 
not to agree with the enthusiastic judg- 
ment of those who admired in the work 
an uncommon genius, a mastery vouch- 
safed to the chosen few, a technical 
skill and inventive originality that only 
the great possess. In this “Song of the 
Passion” St. Alphonsus de’ Liguori 
makes his bid to be considered one 
of the memorable musicians of the 
eighteenth century. 








He never smoked, drank, or lost his temper. 

He got at least eight hours of sleep every night. 

The funeral will be held next Wednesday. He is survived by 18 specialists, 
4 health institutes, 6 gymnasiums, and numerous manufacturers of health 


foods and antiseptics. 


He had forgotten about trains at grade crossings! 
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Thought for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hytanp 


ON MAKING FRIENDS 


Illness offers opportunities for making friends which surpass, in many respects, 
those that are given to the well. There is a natural affinity between shut-ins; 
they have in common the loneliness that loves company; a life of strict routine 
that is seldom broken; an appreciation of human kindness enhanced by their 
own experience of pain. ; 


The instinct for making friends during illness or incapacity should be thoroughly 
exploited by the shut-in. To this end, he should be mindful of several truths 
that may be expressed as axioms, and put into constant practice. 


The first axiom is this: Meeting people is not the same as making friends. A 
shut-in may meet many other persons in better or worse condition than he is; 
yet these may become nothing more than mere acquaintances, to be forgotten as 
soon as he is released from the opportunities of meeting them. He should there- 
fore be determined that these contacts will not be wasted; that he will exercise 
himself to make new friends out of those who share his period of trial. 


The second axiom is this: To make friends one must give of oneself, not 
expecting to receive in return. The shut-in who permits his illness to promote 
selfishness, so that he can think of nothing but himself, will make very few 
friends. Instead of that, he should determine that he will make others smile; that 
he will bring them relief from their own worries and pains; that he will make 
them a little happier and a little more resigned for knowing him. This requires 
effort, because the first tendency of the shut-in is to concentrate on his own 
troubles; to talk about his own symptons; to forget that others can suffer too. 
Yet there is nothing more rewarding than to be able to forget one’s own troubles 
in the presence of others, and to do something for them without expectation of 
reward. 


There is nothing more inspiring than to visit a hospital ward or sanitarium 
where it is evident that a strong bond of friendship has been forged between 
fellow-sufferers. And there are few compensations of illness and convalescence 
more comforting than those that spring from new friendships found. These 
sometimes bring joy long after illness has passed, and constitute the grandest 
memories of a period of trial. 
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Know Your Church Series 


FOUNTAINHEAD OF CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


This factual explanation of the origin, activity and departments of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference will open your eyes to vast vistas of 
opportunity to learn and do things. 











J. SCHAEFER 


T WAS April 18, 1917, just twelve days after the United States declared 
I war on Germany. Little did the Bishops of the United States realize that 
their meeting at Catholic University would begin a new chapter of Catholic 
life in the United States. They were gathered together only to meet a crisis 
— to assure President Wilson of the whole-hearted support of the Catholics 
of the nation, to form an organization which would effectively “co-ordinate 
and put into operation all Catholic activities incidental to the war.” 

The new organization was known as the National Catholic War Council. 
Under the leadership of Bishops Schrembs, Muldoon, Hayes and Russell and 
with the cooperation of all the Bishops of the United States, the War Council 
worked hand in hand with the government. Through a group of committees 
it directed all special Catholic laymen’s activities and interests, studied recon- 
struction and postwar problems, kept complete and accurate records of men 
in the service and was in constant communication with and of invaluable 
assistance to Catholic chaplains with the armed forces. 

Though the National Catholic War Council existed for only two short 
years, it had an enviable list of achievements. But its greatest glory lay in its 
death. It was the seed from which sprang an even greater organization. When 
the Bishops met again at Catholic University in September, 1919, like the 
rest of the nation they, too, were concerned with the tremendous problems of 
reconstruction. There they issued their famous pastoral letter on “Recon- 
struction,” to which we point today as an almost prophetic document. There, 
too, they outlined an organization which was to carry out their program of 
reconstruction, the National Catholic Welfare Council. The War Council 
was dissolved, but its work was to be perpetuated by this new Catholic 
organization, whose purpose was the “co-ordination of Catholic activities, 
both clerical and lay, under the direction of the hierarchy.” Prominent Cath- 
olics acclaimed this new organization as the “most momentous action taken 
by the Catholic Church in America since the decision of the last Baltimore 
Council.” 

The Catholic Welfare Council, however, did not long preserve - its 
original name. Doubts and disputes soon arose as to the authority possessed 
by the new organization. In 1922 the Holy See directed that it be made 
clear that the National Catholic Welfare Council was not to be identified with 
the hierarchy of the United States and that the organization possessed no 
authority over the Bishops in their dioceses. To make even clearer the 
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voluntary character of the new organization the Bishops determined to 
change its name from the National Catholic Welfare Council to the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 


HE National Catholic Welfare Conference, commonly known in this 
Dc of abbreviations as “The N.C.W.C.” is, according to its constitution, 
a “common agency acting under the authority of the Bishops to promote the 
welfare of the Catholics of the country.” It has as its purpose “to unify, co- 
ordinate, and organize the Catholic people of the United States in works of 
education, social welfare, immigrant aid, and so forth.” Like all large organi- 
zations, the N.C.W.C. is divided into a number of departments. Each de- 
partment is under the direction of an episcopal chairman and embraces a 
number of committees. The activities of the whole organization are directed 
by an Administrative Board of ten Bishops. 


Executive Department: 


Perhaps the most important of all the departments of the N.C.W.C., the 
Executive Department carries on its activities through nine different bureaus. 
One of its bureaus is in charge of the editing of Catholic Action, the monthly 
periodical of the N.C.W.C. Catholic Action informs its readers of the 
activities of the N.C.W.C., its departments and bureaus, and of Catholic 
needs, work and doctrine. 

Many immigrants have the Bureau of Immigration to thank not only for 
their entrance into the United States, but also for the preservation of their 
Catholic faith. Through its offices in Washington, Ellis Island, New York, 
Philadelphia, El Paso, and Juarez, Mexico, the Bureau of Immigration has 
smoothed over countless difficulties for Catholic immigrants; and by referring 
its extensive records to the dioceses in which the immigrants first settle, the 
Bureau has made the transfer to normal Catholic life much easier. Under the 
Executive Department the Bureau of Historical Records preserves informa- 
tion regarding the war work of Catholics. The Bureau of Publications, and 
that of Publicity and Information have as their duty to disseminate Catholic 
literature and information especially to our non-Catholic fellow-Americans. 
Affiliated with the Publicity Bureau is the enthusiastic Narberth Information 
Society. 

The Bureau of Motion Pictures is devoted to the improvement of and 
information concerning motion pictures. Under its direction, in 1924, was 
begun the drive for more decent pictures. This resulted in the formation of 
the National Legion of Decency, which is still wielding a powerful influence 
over our nation’s moral life. The Catholic Youth Bureau, though still in its 
infancy, is doing remarkable work in promoting the C.Y.O., the Catholic 
scouting movement and other Catholic Youth projects. Finally the Executive 


Department serves as the National Center of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. 


Department of Education: 
To the Educational Department of the N.C.W.C. the Catholic schools of 
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America owe a debt of gratitude for many of the defenses thrown up around 
them since the department’s founding. This department of the N.C.W.C. is 
primarily one of service. It acts as a clearing house for information on all 
matters which may affect or be related to Catholic education; it serves as an 
advisory agent in any difficulty upon which Catholic educators may stumble; 
and it forms a connecting link between our private Catholic schools and the 
governmental system of schools. 

The apostolate of service to which the Educational Department is devoted 
embraces four general fields: 1) Information and Statistics; 2) Research; 
3) Teachers’ Registration (that is, the placing of well-equipped lay-teachers 
in Catholic colleges) ; and 4) Library Service. The Department has always 
been on the look-out for state and national laws which may prove detrimental 
to the Catholic School system. It was, for instance, instrumental in having 
the Oregon School Law, which required the attendance at Public Schools of 
all children between 8 and 16, declared unconstitutional. 


Press Department: 


This Department had a small but auspicious beginning: for at its outset 
it received the blessing of Pope Benedict XV and the encouragement of 
Pope Pius XI. It is devoted to the carrying on of the N.C.W.C. News Service, 
which consists of a weekly news sheet of more than fifty thousand words. 
The news sheet contains foreign and domestic news of interest to Catholic 
readers. Before the outbreak of the war the News Service had placed trained 
journalists in practically every country of the world and news was cabled 
to the Press Department from three or four European capitals. 

In addition to the news sheet, the Press Department also conducts an 
Editorial Service, supplying a monthly Catholic editorial sheet to newspapers 
desiring Catholic comment. A special Feature Service provides articles of 
interest to every member of the family. It also prepares a weekly letter from 
the Nation’s Capitol, keeping Catholic readers informed on the proceedings 
of the government. The Department is in charge, too, of the translation and 
editing of all Papal and Episcopal encyclicals and documents. At times it has 
spread special syndicated articles by such authors as Belloc, Chesterton, Father 
Guilday, Monsignor Sheen and others. 

In 1921 the Press Department inaugurated the celebration of Catholic 
Press Month. The month of February is now set aside every year in honor 
of St. Francis de Sales, the patron of the Catholic Press (whose feast falls 
on Jan. 29) that the Catholic Press might take stock of its advances and 
renew its determination to spread still more. The almost miraculous advances 
made by the N.C.W.C. Press Department encourage us to look to a brighter 
future for the Catholic Press, perhaps a Catholic Daily! 


Social Action Department: 


Like the Educational Department of the N.C.W.C., the Social Action 
Department is a service department. Its purpose is to enlighten American 
Catholics on the social teaching of the Church. It functions through six 
bureaus, the most important of which are the Bureau of International Affairs, 
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the Rural Life Bureau and the Family Life Bureau. The Bureau of Inter- 
national Affairs, through its organization, the Catholic Association for 
International Peace, is today studying means to help to end the war and to 
assist the United States in building a more just and peaceful world. The 
Rural Life Bureau, with more than sixty diocesan bureaus, is actively en- 
gaged in social work — forming 4-H clubs; fostering religious instruction 
for children through vacation schools, correspondence courses and week-end 
classes; forming cooperatives and credit unions, maternity guilds, and rural 
libraries ; and conducting, as well, retreats for men and women. The Family 
Life Bureau and its zealous director, Father Schmiedler, have been instru- 
mental in leading many a Catholic family to a fuller Catholic family life, 
through the organization of the Bureau, its literature, and its fostering of a 
more lively Catholic life in the family. . 


Legal Department: 

This department forms a supply house of information and service to the 
Catholics of the United States. It takes an active interest in the work of all 
legislative bodies, both federal and state, studying all manner of proposed 
legislation which may affect the Catholic Church in the United States. It 
places its findings regarding the bills and their effects before the public, 
individuals and organizations, and by doing so has often defeated the aims 
of skillful propagandists and lobbyists, as well as promoted the good of the 
Church and the country. The department has been instrumental in defeating 
many harmful bills, such as sterilization and birth-control bills, and has 
offered many useful and practical suggestions to improve such legislative 
measures of national importance and interest as the N.R.A., social security, 
banking bills, housing acts, hospital measures, and others. 


Department of Lay Organizations: 


The Department of Lay Organizations forms the link connecting the 
N.C.W.C. with the lay members of the Church in America. It is composed 
of two strong organizations: the National Council of Catholic Men and the 
National Council of Catholic Women (the N.C.C.M. and the N.C.C.W.). 
Already spread throughout practically every diocese in the United States, 
the two Councils have as their purpose, not to supplant already established 
societies of Catholic men and women, but to unify and coordinate their 
efforts, to make them more “Catholic-Action-minded,” in the words of 
Archbishop Schrembs, the first Chairman of the Department, “to fill Catholic 
men and women to the brim with the enthusiasm of their holy faith.” The 
nationally known Catholic Hour, broadcast every Sunday over the N.B.C., 
is sponsored by the National Council of Catholic Men. 


Department of Catholic Action Study: 


This, the newest department of the N.C.W.C., though it has no authority 
to authorize official works of Catholic Action, attains its purpose by collecting 
the directions and norms of the Holy See with regard to Catholic Action, 
conducting researches and making reports on the pronouncements, methods 
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and programs of Catholic Action both in the United States and abroad, and 
by promoting Catholic Action weeks in many dioceses of the United States. 


The department serves as a clearing-house for information on Catholic 
Action in the United States. 


ATHOLICS of the United States, this is our National Catholic Welfare 

Conference! Only twenty-five years old, it already has its finger on 
the pulse of every phase of the Catholic life of America. But its work is not 
yet complete. Nor will it be complete until every Catholic in the United 
States knows of the N.C.W.C. and takes advantage of the services it offers. 
From what you have read, you now know what a vast organization is the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and what a tremendous influence it 
can wield. Why not take advantage of it? 

Shortly before he was made Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, then Cardinal 
Pacelli, made a tour of the United States. He witnessed the N.C.W.C. in 
operation. A few months after his consecration he wrote a letter to the 
Bishops of the United States, in which he remarked: “Over a manifold 
activity of the laity, carried on in various localities according to the needs of 
the times, is placed the National Catholic Welfare Conference, an organiza- 
tion which supplied a ready and well-adapted instrument for your episcopal 
ministry. The more important of the institutions We were able to view briefly 
during the month of October 1936. . The memory of what We then 


admired with Our own eyes will always remain indelible and a source of 
joy in Our heart.” 





Tender Appeal 


This sign was recently seen over the tomatoes on a vegetable stand in 
* New York: 





“Please, madam, do not squeeze me until I am yours.” 








Stolidity 

There is a story of an Englishman and a Frenchman who were traveling 
together in a diligence, both smoking. Monsieur did all in his power to 
draw his phlegmatic fellow-passenger into conversation but to no purpose. 
At last, with a superabundance of politeness he apologized for drawing 
the Englishman’s attention to the fact that the ash of his pipe had fallen 
on his waistcoat and that a spark was endangering his neckerchief. The 
Englishman, now thoroughly aroused, exclaimed, “Why the devil can’t 
you let me alone? Your coattail has been on fire for the last ten minutes, 
but I didn’t bother you about it!” 


From Pipe Lore 
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Activities in the Italian theater of war are highlighted by this dispatch from 
Chaplain E. F. Miller of the Fifth Army, who wrote these lines in July: 


“In the past couple of weeks I have been engaged in two major projects. The 
first was the Confirmation in Rome, of which I told you. The second was the 
military Mass yesterday. We could have had 3000 at it, but the church (the 
only undestroyed one we could find in the area where we are now billeted) was 
only moderately large; so we had to let the men come in only with a ticket. If 
I do say so, the affair was beautiful, especially the massing of the colors — 
American flag, papal flag, chaplain’s flag, and the 36 guidons, each one the flag 
of the battery represented. We had a large guard (armed) march in with the 
flags; and after a blessing, the guidon bearers placed the flags in racks alongside 
the altar in the sanctuary so that they (the flags) dipped toward the altar. The 
guidon bearers then moved to the body of the church, and the armed guards 
came up and took positions on each side of the altar, standing at parade rest 
all during the Mass, except at the consecration and at taps when with a click 
and a thrilling unanimity they presented arms before Christ the King. We also 
had the drums snare at the consecration, starting out softly as Fr. O’Connell 
began the words, and reaching a great crescendo at the elevation of the host. 
The taps were most impressive. We three priests, in full vestments, stood on the 
altar platform, facing the men. The Master Sergeant, who was our Sergeant of 
the Guard, snapped out the order, and the guard came to attention from the 
position of parade rest. Another order, and with a smash they presented arms. 
With that, every man in the church stood up and came to stiff attention. A 
moment’s pause, and then softly, from away back in the corner of the sacristy 
(where we placed the bugler) came taps. You could have heard a pin drop, 
for we were honoring the men of our Ack-Ack who had fallen in battle, and I 
guess there was hardly a man in church who had not seen at least one of his 
buddies die in the awful nightmare of Anzio and the days that followed it. 
Undoubtedly they were thinking of these buddies as they heard the melancholy 
yet poignantly beautiful melody that honors the dead; and if the tears splashed 
down their rough and wind-beaten faces, there was no one who thought the 
less of them for this honorable show of emotion. 


© 


“We are resting for a few days now, in the middle of a large field. It is the 
first rest the men have had in about six months; so they well deserve it. The 
sea is not too far away, and the beaches are beautiful with gleaming sand. We 
go in every day, and as in the old days of our childhood, stay in almost all day. 
The weather at this time of the year is wonderful. . . . We had a fine time some 
days ago, when all American priests of the Army received a notice from Army 
Headquarters that they were to appear in Rome on a special day for a special 
audience with the Pope. I had to leave my area the day before to make the 
trip in time, so Harry (my new assistant) and I set out on a beautiful, sunshiny 
day and drove in a jeep to the Holy City. There I met Father Frank Tobin and 
various other priests whom I had not seen since Africa. The next day we appeared 
at St. Peter’s and were taken to the Throne Room, where the Pope spoke to us 
from the throne for 15 minutes (a wonderful speech) and then to each one of 
us individually. I got the blessing for all of you. After the audience Frs. Keenan, 
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Paragraphs 


Obstacles to Daily Mass 





The first question one asks oneself when the meager attendance at the 
innumerable weekday Masses in Catholic churches is subjected to analysis 
is this: What are the obstacles that people see, inside or outside their minds, 
which make whatever sacrifice daily attendance at Mass may entail, seem 
hardly worthwhile? 

Excluded from consideration, of course, are those for whom daily Mass is 
physically impossible. When we say “physically” impossible, we refer to such 
persons only as those who are flat on their backs from illness, or working 
a shift from five or six o’clock to noon, or helplessly crippled, or blind, or 
otherwise made incapable of leaving their home without assistance. 

But there are many classes of persons who are prevented from attending 
daily Mass, not by any physical handicap or circumstance, but by wrong 
convictions or lack of convictions in their minds. Among the wrong convictions 
held by non-attendants at daily Mass are the following: 

1. It is more rewarding to sleep an hour longer in the morning, and with 
that in mind, to stay up longer at night doing nothing, or doing useless things, 
than to be present at the daily re-enactment of the sacrifice of Calvary. 

2. It is merely “pious,” in a rather unpleasant sense of the word, to go to 
daily Mass. It doesn’t pay any dividends in a practical sense of the word. It 
doesn’t really mean anything, for one’s own personal spiritual well-being, 
nor for the welfare of the world. 

3. It is far more important to spend extra time making money, or enjoying 
| opportunities of amusement than to spend extra time pleasing God, atoning 
for sin, storing up strength against temptation and praying for others. 

4. It is even hazardous to attend Mass daily because it may make one 
want to give up faults to which one is attached and to do more than ordinary 
things for God. 

Among the lack of convictions that explain absence at daily Mass, the 
chief ones may be put into words as follows: 

1. I don’t know what the Mass really means. 

2. I don’t know what relation Mass has to the cross, or to sin. 

3. I don’t know what Mass means to Christ, who instituted it. 

4. I don’t know how the offering of Mass can have any effect on my life, 
my home, my world. 

5. I don’t know any reasons why a Catholic should go to Mass whenever 
he can. I only know he is commanded to go to Mass on Sunday. But even 
the why of that command I do not know. 


How many non-frequenters of daily Mass can find their obstacle somewhere 
in this outline? 
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In Defense of Rebellion 


It is too late to write an exhortative article about the choice of a school 
that should be made by Catholic parents for their children. The choices, for 
the current scholastic year, have already been made. It is time to sit back 
and analyze the reasons that have influenced some to be disloyal to the 
precepts of their professed faith, and to risk the faith of their children. In 
one of the following ways do Catholic parents defend their philosophy of 
non-Catholic, non-religious education for their children. 

1. We want our child to see both sides of the religious question. We do 
not want him to have a one-sided education. We want him to know what is 
outside the Catholic church as well as what is within. . . . There are a few 
questions that may be asked of Catholic parents who speak thus. Do you 
think any child is capable of judging between religions? Did you let the 
child pick its own way in learning how to take care of its personal bodily 
needs, in learning the elements of etiquette, in choosing whether to obey you 
or not to obey? Is not that a one-sided education in which a child hears 
nothing about God, is given no supernatural motives for conduct, and never 
has a chance to gain a thorough knowledge of the true religion? Don’t you 
care whether it knows the Catholic religion well or not? 

2. We want our child to mingle with non-Catholics; to become broad- 
minded and tolerant; to become used to meeting people who don’t believe 
as he believes. . . . Question: Do you consider ignorance of the truth a good 
foundation for broadmindedness? Do you want your child to be so broad- 
minded that he doesn’t consider it necessary to believe in God or in Christ? 
Do you think tolerance is worth while if it can be promoted only by not 
letting a child know how definite and important are its own personal relations 
to God? Do you want a child who will probably say some day: “My parents 
were Catholics; but I’m broader than they are. I don’t believe in anything?” 

3. We want our child to take advantage of the much nicer things the public 
or non-religious schools are able to provide. . . . Question: If your child loses 
his faith and his soul, will you feel repaid by the fact that he attended a 
million dollar school? Do you prefer to have your son play basketball in a 
magnificent gymnasium to having him learn how and why to control his lusts, 
to build a strong character, to live in companionship with God? 


4. We want our child to get his schooling out of the taxes we are paying, 
and not to be costing us a fortune just because he attends a parochial grade 
school or Catholic high school. . . . Questions: Did you ever hear or read the 
words of Christ: What doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose 
his soul? Are you having a good time with the money you save by not sending 
your children to a Catholic school? Is the good time worth your child’s soul? 
When you ride in your new car do you think of what you paid for it — the 
neglected and abandoned soul of your child? 

These questions will hurt, and they should hurt the hearts of those parents 
who have set their wisdom and prudence against the church that is the voice 
of Christ echoing through the world. 
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What Must Be Read 


A common expression heard frequently these days in self-defense by those 
who make it a point to read every smutty book that happens to become a 
best-seller, is this: “A person has to know what’s going on in the world; to 
keep up with one’s neighbors in a knowledge of current books; to judge for 
himself when others condemn certain books as bad.” 

There is usually a great deal of self-deception in this apologia. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to rationalize the universal human failing of morbid 
and sensual curiosity. In proof of which one need only cite the fact that this 
desire to know what’s going on, to keep up with the world, often does not 
seem to extend to worth-while books which do not have the lascivious passages 
and curiosity-titillating descriptions. 

Why, for example, do not such people read the latest works of men like 
Maritain, Gilson, Msgr. Sheen, etc.? They can provide a more perfect knowl- 
edge of what is going on in the world and why than any cheap novel, with 
a best-seller reputation, which specializes in putrid or prurient passages. 

Why do not such people read and absorb every latest papal encyclical? 
How many Catholics who have read “Gone With the Wind,” “Anthony 
Adverse,” “For Whom the Bell Tolls,” and “Strange Fruit” to keep up with 
the world — have read all the encyclicals and allocutions of Pope Pius XII 
in the past five years? He knows more about the world than a whole army of 
fictioneers. 

Why do not such people read “The Congressional Record?” There is not a 
subject of current interest and importance that does not get vast treatment 
in that fascinating day-by-day mirror of the doings of the legislative bodies 
of America. 

It becomes clear from such questions that those who must read all the latest 
pornographical productions do not really want to keep up with the world. 
They want to keep up only with the minds of those for whom sex is the most 
important thing in the world. They are afraid they might be ignorant of the 
newest and latest form of worship that can be given sex. 

An acquaintance of ours gave the right answer to one who always read and 
recommended the latest sexy novels on the ground that one must know what 
is going on in the world. The answer was: “All the people on my street have 


garbage cans. I don’t find it necessary to go peeking into them to know what 
is going on in the world.” 





Second-Raters 


We have long gloried in the difficulty presented to strang- 
ers in spelling or pronouncing the name of our home town 
“Oconomowoc,” and in its plethora of “o’s.” But just recently 

» we received a letter from a marine, who states the following: 
“Imagine my surprise on finding a town out this way that has 
more ‘o’s’ in its name than Oconomowoc. It is Woolloomooloo, 
New South Wales.” 

You can’t beat the marines! 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 








RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 


III. Practice of the Christian 
Virtues (Cont.) 

4. Patience 

St. James says that patience is the 
perfection of the soul: And let patience 
have its perfect work, that you may be 
perfect and entire, lacking nothing. It 
is by patience that we gain heaven. This 
earth is a place where we may gain 
merit; it is, therefore, not a place of 
rest and ease, but one of labor and 
suffering. Hence it is that God makes 
us live here, that by patience we may 
obtain the glory of paradise. Every one 
has to suffer in this world; but he who 
suffers with patience suffers less, at the 
same time saving himself, while he who 
suffers with impatience suffers more and 
in the end is damned. Our Lord does 
not send us crosses that He may see us 
lost, as some impatient people seem to 
think, but that we might be saved by 
them and thus inherit more glory in 
heaven. Sorrows, contradictions, and all 
other crosses, when accepted with pa- 
tience, become the brightest jewels in 
our heavenly crown. Whenever, then, 
we are in affliction, let us console our- 
selves and thank God for it. For it is a 
sign that God wishes us to be saved, 
by chastising us in this life, where the 
chastisements are but slight and short- 
lived, so as not to punish us in the next, 
where the chastisements are cruel and 
eternal. Woe to the sinner who is pros- 
perous in this life! It is a sign that God 
has reserved an eternal punishment for 
him. 

St. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi once 
said: All sufferings, however great, be- 
come sweet when we look at Jesus on 


the cross. And St. Joseph Calasanctius 
exclaims: He who cannot suffer for 
Jesus Christ does not know how to gain 
Jesus Christ for his own. He, then, who 
loves Jesus Christ bears patiently all 
external crosses — sickness, pains, dis- 
honor, loss of parents and friends; and 
all interior crosses — afflictions, weari- 
ness, temptations, and desolation of 
spirit; and he bears them all peacefully. 
On the other hand, what does the im- 
patient and angry man do while suffer- 
ing? He only adds to his suffering, and 
increases his punishments in the next 
life. St. Teresa writes: The cross is felt 
by those who drag it after them by 
force; but ke who embraces it cheerfully 
does not feel it at all. Hence St. Philip 
Neri concluded: In this world there is 
no purgatory, it is either heaven or hell; 
he who bears tribulation with patience 
is in heaven, but he who does not, is in 
hell. But now let us see how we should 
practice patience. 

Patience must, first of all, be prac- 
ticed in sickness. The time of sickness 
is a time for testing the character of our 
devotion, whether it is of lead or of 
gold, true or false. Some are pious and 
cheerful as long as they are in good 
health; but as soon as they are visited 
by any illness, they lose their patience, 
complain of everything, and give them- 
selves up to melancholy, committing a 
thousand other faults. Their gold proves 
to be but lead. St. Joseph Calasanctius 
said: If sick people were patient, we 
would hear no more complaints. Some, 
however, attempt to excuse their com- 
plaints, saying: “But as long as I am 
in this state, I cannot go to church, nor 
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receive Holy Communion, or attend 
Mass; I can do nothing.” You say that 
you can do nothing. You do everything 
when you do the will of God. Tell me, 
why do you want to do those things 
you have named? Is it to please God? 
This is the will of God, that you em- 
brace with patience all you have to en- 
dure, and leave everything else that you 
wish to do alone. St. Francis de Sales 
writes: God is served more by suffering 
than by any other works we can do. 

It is especially when our sickness is 
dangerous that we must accept it with 
complete patience, being willing to die 
should the end of our life be really at 
hand. What a specious complaint is this: 
“But I am not prepared to die; I should 
like to live a little longer to do penance 
for my sins.”” And how do you know that 
if you were to live longer you would do 
penance, and would not fall into greater 
sins? How many there are who, after 
recovering from some mortal sickness, 
have become worse than they were be- 
fore, and have been lost; while, perhaps, 
if they had died then, they would have 
been saved! If it is the will of God that 
you should leave this world, unite your- 
self to His holy will; thank Him for 
allowing you the help of the holy Sacra- 
ments; and accept death with resigna- 
tion, abandoning yourself into the arms 
of His mercy. This acceptance of death 
will be sufficient to insure your eternal 
salvation. 

Secondly, we must accept with pa- 
tience, too, the death of our relatives 
and friends. Some are so inconsolable 
that they give up prayer, the sacraments 
and all their other devotions. They even 
go so far as to be angry with God, 
complaining: “Lord, why hast Thou 
done this?” What rashness this is! Tell 
me, what does all your grief profit you? 
Do you think you are pleasing the dead 
person? No; for what you are doing is 


displeasing to him as well as to God. He 
desires that you should become more 
united with God because of his death, 
and should pray for him if he is in 
purgatory. 


In the third place, let us accept the 
poverty which God sends us. When you 
are in want of even the necessaries of 
life, say: “My God, Thou alone art 
sufficient for me.” One such act will gain 
treasures for us in paradise. He who 
possesses God has every good. In the 
same way let us embrace with patience 
the loss of property, the failure of our 
hopes, or even the loss of those who 
were helping us. If we are resigned at 
such times to the will of God, God will 
help us. And even if He should not 
help us as we would wish, let us be 
content with whatever He does, for He 
does it only to try our patience, that He 
may enrich us with greater merits and 
the goods of heaven. 


Fourthly, we must accept patiently 
contempt and persecutions. You may 
say: “But what have I done to be so 
persecuted? Why have I had to suffer 
such an insult?” My brother, go and 
say this to Jesus Christ on the cross, 
and He will answer: “And I, what have 
I done that I should have to suffer such 
sorrow and ignominy and this death on 
the cross?” If Jesus Christ, then, has 
suffered so much for the love of you, 
you are doing nothing great to suffer 
this little thing for the love of Jesus 
Christ. Particularly if you have ever 
during your life committed some griev- 
ous sin, think that you deserve to be in 
hell, where you would have to suffer 
much greater contempt and persecution 
from the devils. And if you should be 
persecuted for having done good, rejoice 
exceedingly, for our Lord says: Blessed 
are they that suffer persecution for 
justice’ sake. 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


16. HILAIRE BELLOC — 1870- 

I. Life: Several nations have contributed to the formation of this great leader of 
Catholic letters. He was born in France of a French father and an English mother. 
He studied at Cardinal Newman’s Oratory School where he knew the aged scholar. 
His higher studies were made at Oxford. He then returned to serve as a conscript in 
the French artillery. In 1896 he married an American girl, Elodie Hogan. Belloc 
became a naturalized English citizen in 1902. Though different nations influenced him, 
still only the Faith that made Europe has ever been his spiritual mother. Belloc sat 
in the English Parliament from 1906 until 1910. Belloc writes from the solitude of 
his country home and no longer enters into the bustle of Fleet Street. 


II. Writings: It is impossible to present Belloc as a writer in a few sentences. In 
more than one hundred books he has, as Chesterton tells us, “fought the greatest 
battles for the good things of any man of our times.” Without his militant leadership 
the Catholic literary revival would have been delayed many years. In his apologetical 
writings as well as in his light essays the Faith is the dominant factor in his work. 
He is one of the masters of English prose. His style adapts itself perfectly to the 
subject matter. He is dogmatic and clear in his serious writings, whimsical in his 
informal essays, and lyrical in his poetry. 

Primarily a historian he has shattered the propaganda picture that the protestant 
historians have drawn of the Reformation. Cranmer, Wolsey, How the Reformation 
Happened, Characters of the Reformation outline the true motives that engendered 
the protestant revolt. Europe and the Faith shows how the Catholic Faith made the 
Culture of Europe. Many of his historical works deal with the French revolution. 
The Servile State is a brilliant forecast written many years ago of the present condition 
of the capitalist state. He has run out of titles for his essays and has been forced to 
write on This, That and the Other, On Something, On Nothing, and finally simply 
On. A different facet of his character is manifested in Sonnets and Verses. 


III. The Book: Essays of a Catholic Layman in England is a series of essays 
that state clearly Belloc’s views on many points of controversy. The motto, “Truth 
comes by conflict,” indicates the tone of the work. By the logic of truth Belloc fells 
his opponents. The great historian insists that we Catholics abandon an attitude of 
defense in face of history and launch out on a new counterattack with the truth of 
history as one of our strongest weapons. His reflections on the need of a Catholic 
press worthy of the name should rouse us from our lethargy. One of the little papers 
explains the growth of legend around the memory of the Saints. Belloc offers helpful 
suggestions for use in the manner of approach to the non-Catholic who wants to be 
shown that the Catholic Church is the true Church of Christ. 


A Catholic who reads cannot afford to ignore this forceful leader of Catholic 
letters. 
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Quentin Morrow Phillip 
writes virile Catholic sto- 
ries with a punch. No mere 
writer of literature of the 
sacristy and the convent, 
he writes of Catholic life 
in all its amplitude. The 
latest Q. M. P. Stories 
(Grail, 80 pp., paper cover, 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old boeks that still live. Tue 
LicuorIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


virtue. In the second part 
practical examinations on 
the practice of this virtue 
in relation to God, self and 
the neighbor apply humil- 
ity to daily life. The last 
section gives a complete 
and detailed treatise on 








25 cents) range from the tale of the young 
lad who sought sanctity in the solitude of a 

backyard cave to the story of 
More the last minute conversion of 
Q.M.P. a bum who attempted suicide. 
Stories Catholicism is woven into the 

very texture of these short stories. 
There is nothing artificial about his treatment 
of life. Two powerful psychological studies 
form part of this collection. The Land of 
Opportunity is a powerful indictment of our 
injustice to the Negro. Unto Infinity records 
the last flight of a pilot unto the infinity that 
is God. Antidote is an unusual story of the 
soldier who chose an extraordinary remedy to 
reconvince himself of the basic purity and 
modesty of womanhood. Without question you 
will enjoy Volume Three of these stories. Be 
wise and send in one dollar and the complete 
set of five volumes will be sent on publication. 


Humility of Modern man cannot under- 
Heart stand the nature, much less, 
the necessity of the virtue of 
humility. Humility seems a debasing and de- 
grading groveling in the dust before men. Man 
is great and is making greater strides in the 
pursuit of fame and wealth every day. Humil- 
ity has no place in an age that has seen man 
so exalted. Yet the Christlike soul of Cardinal 
Vaughan saw the need for this virtue. For 
many years he made the Capuchin monk, 
Cajetan De Bergamo, speak to him from the 
pages of Humility of Heart (Newman, 215 
pp., $2.50). In the leisure afforded him by his 
last illness he translated this work into English, 
and offered it to all priests and religious. 
Without humility man can never understand 
himself, can never see himself in the right per- 
spective. Unless man realizes his fundamental 
attitude of dependence upon his Creator he 
will never attain the spiritual stature for which 
he is destined. Man goes his way relying upon 
himself and even attributing the good that he 
does to his own unaided powers. The first 
section of Humility of Heart outlines thoughts 
and reflections on the nature, necessity and 
qualities of true humility. Man is made to see 
the absolute need that he has of this primary 


— the vice of pride. 

This eighteenth century monk reads our 
hearts with sure insight. All our vain preten- 
tions seem useless and hollow after he has 
diagnosed our illness. This is a book to be 
kept as a companion for many years until its 
lessons are all learned. When its doctrine has 
been put into practice the soul will enter into 
true greatness, the grandeur of eternal life. 


Mental From the delightful pen of 
Prayer Father Henry Brenner, O.S.B., 
comes another offering of spiritual 
essays. Seek and You Shall Find (Grail, 135 
Pp., $1.00) treats of the interior life of prayer. 
The author shows us how to gradually with- 
draw from the noise and hustle of the world 
into the silence and recollection that the pres- 
ence of God demands. The habits of thought 
and reflection are inculcated as necessary for 
this thoughtless generation. These topics are 
short and to the point. The chapter on 
self-knowledge analyzes the possibilities to 
which our nature can attain with the help 
of grace. In all, Seek and You Shall Find 
helps to make the practice of mental prayer 
more easy and natural. 
Philosophy With the opening of the new 
semester students will be look- 
ing for new books of reference. Philosophy 
works in English are so rare that any new 
books will be eagerly sought by those in quest 
of knowledge. On our desk lie three new 
philosophy outlines. These books are all 
written from the Scholastic viewpoint. 

An Introduction to Philosophy (Herder, 408 
pp., $3.00) is another text in the series pub- 
lished by Rev. Paul J. Glenn. It is intended 
as a preliminary survey course and also as a 
review of philosophy. The first one hundred 
and fifty pages are devoted to a cursory 
glance at the history of philosophy. The re- 
maining pages briefly suggest the fundamental 
problems to be solved in each branch of the 
study. The author has written this present 
book as a companion to his History of 
Philosophy. As a companion volume the sec- 
tion on the history of philosophy could be 
shortened considerably and thus give more 
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space for the basic questions of each section 
of philosophy. As a unit in itself the author is 
correct in his great emphasis on the history 
and development of philosophy. Father Glenn’s 
Introduction will serve the college student as 
a preparation for the study of philosophy and 
will be useful to the seminary student as a 
very rapid and superficial outline of his whole 
course. 

Rev. Martin C. D’Arcy, S.J., has written 
a more profound introduction to philosophy 
in his Thomas Aquinas (Newman, 295 pp., 
$3.50). The volume was first published in the 
series called “Leaders of Philosophy.” Its pur- 
pose was to introduce St. Thomas as a true 
philosopher to an age that contemned him 
as one who allowed his faith to blot out his 
reason. The historical influences on the thought 
of the great medieval thinker are traced very 
rapidly. The mind of St. Thomas is a very 
valuable chapter that seeks to interpret his 
approach and attitude to the modern philoso- 
pher. St. Thomas believed in the truths re- 
vealed by his faith and still found place for 
rational sepeculation which had validity inde- 
pendent of these revealed doctrines. The other 
sections of Thomas Aquinas highlight the 
main points of his thought in its depth. This 
is a book for the scholar and student who 
would like to know more about the important 
issues faced and settled by St. Thomas. 

The last of these recent philosophical books 
is more than an introduction. The five hundred 
and eighty pages of The Philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Herder, $5.00) form a very 
thorough treatise on the basic scholastic doc- 
trine. Hans Meyer has not tried to over- 
simplify the principles of philosophy. He has 
presented in logical order the fundamental 
theses of Thomism. After fifty pages of his- 
torical preview, the author treats of the struc- 
ture of reality. The structure of individual 
things in general is first explained, then the 
structure of the various classes of things found 
in the world. Section three treats of the Origin 
and Corruption of things; While the last 
section develops the idea of the order that is 
found in the universe. A Commentary gives 
a summary of the entire philosophy of St. 
Thomas. An appendix lists all the works of 
Aquinas. This is not a mere restatement but 
is also an appraisal of the thought of the 
Angelic Doctor. For instance, the doctrine of 
matter and form is not accepted in all its 
entirety by the author. The professor will want 
this work as a valuable critical reference book. 

This review of these three works cannot be 
finished without expressing the wish that the 
valuable work of Pere Sertillanges on St. 
Thomas be reprinted. 


Letters from readers indicate a lively interest 
in perfecting the forces of their spiritual lives. 
It is a pleasure to introduce to them and to 
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all a book which will outline for them the 

progress of the soul on its way to God. 

Pascal Parente, a professor at the Catholic 

University of America in Washington, D. C., 

wrote The Ascetical Life (Herder, 270 pp., 

$2.50) as a basic manual easy for everyone 

to understand. His book briefly and systemati- 

cally explains the chief principles of Christian 

perfection—its nature, obligation, means — 
and the degrees in the spiritual life—for be- 

ginners, those advancing, and those perfecting 

themselves in the love of God. With the 

exception of the preliminary chapter, his lan- 

guage and approach are recommended for the 

average lay person who may, perhaps, have 

no other methodical training in this subject: 

for he is brief, avoiding the too many details 

apt to confuse the man in the pew —and 
nontechnical, employing terms with rather 

clear definitions and explanations that anyone 

can grasp. No matter how many books about 
matters spiritual a person may have read, 

here is one that should quickly be placed in- 
the hands of every person — young or old — 
desirous of drawing closer to Christ. After a 

firm grasp of its contents there is greater like- 
lihood of a deeper understanding and appre- 

ciation of whatever other spiritual reading and 
meditation a person may himself select or be 
directed to employ. This is true especially for 

those who have no idea as to how the various 

elements (gathered from sermons, conferences, 
and personal direction) fit into a harmonious 
unit in God’s plan for making every soul more 

perfect. 


Defenders of 
the Faith 


Rev. Richard Felix, O.S.B., 
the director of the Defenders 
of the Faith at Conception, 
Missouri, has long been active in spreading 
the truths of religion. At first he took up the 
defense of truth against the lies and slanders 
of Judge Rutherford. The Benedictine priest 
wrote articles and recorded many talks that 
were rebroadcast from radio stations through- 
out the country. Over 100,000 of his leaflet ex- 
planations of Catholic doctrines and practices 
are distributed to servicemen every week. 
These little Why’s are seen in many of the 
pamphlet racks in churches. Short, popular and 
convincing outlines, they have deserved their 
widespread distribution. A Catechism Quiz 
also is published by Father Felix at the price 
of $1.00 a year. This four page folder presents 
doctrine in the form of short playlets, sum- 
marizes the matter in brief questions and an- 
swers, and finally offers a written quiz for the 
pupils. Some 12,000 children are using this 
service weekly. Though written especially for 
public school children, Catechism Quiz will be 
very valuable in the instruction of Catholic 
school pupils. The work of The Defenders of 
the Faith should receive all the support it 
merits. 
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Rating of Best Sellers 


I. Books that are suitable for family reading: 
War Below Zero — Balchen 
America — Benet 
God on a Battlewagon — Claypool 
Heaven Below — Clayton 
This is the Gate — Hard 
Invitation to Health — Johnson 
Intrigue for Empire — Knight 
While Still We Live — Macinnes 
The Queen was in the Kitchen — McVicker 
Miracle of America — Maurois 
The Ghost Talks — Michelson 
Eisenhower — Miller 
The Way our People Lived — Woodward 
All Over but the Shooting — Powell 
Wingate’s Raiders — Rolo 


II. Suitable for adults only because of style or contents or because of immoral incidents which 
do not invalidate the book as a whole: 
Basic History of the U. S.— Beard 
The Rest of Your Life — Cherne 
The Vatican and the War — Cianfarra 
Watching the World — Clapper 
USSR — Duranty 
Simone — Feuchtwanger 
The Red Cock Crows — Gaither 
Journey From the East — Gayn 
Captain Retread — Hough 
The Church and the Liberal Society 
The Steep Ascent — Lindberg 
Joseph the Provider — Mann 
Flint — Norris 
Dorothy Parker — Parker 
The Curtain Rises — Reynolds 
The Forgotten Ally — Van Paassen 
Bedford Village — Allen 
A Treasury of American Folklore — Botkin 
What Became of Anna Bolton — Bromfield 
A Walk in the Sun — Brown 
The Bells of St. Ivan’s — Carr 
In What Torn Ship — Eaton 
Escape the Night — Eberhart 
The Little Pig Stayed Home — Ethridge 
Treason — Gessner 
So Little Time — Marquand 
Lebanon — Miller 
Fire Bell in the Night — Robertson 
The Night is Ending — Ronald 
The Moon was Red — Sage 
Transit — Seghers 
Winter Wheat — Walker 
Leave Her to Heaven — Williams 


III. Books that are not recommended to any class of readers: 
Canal Town — Adams 
The Apostle — Asch 
Presidential Agent — Sinclair 
Peter Domanig — White 
Crazy Weather — McNichols 
The Condition of Man — Mumford 
Mom Counted Six — Gardner 
Wait for Mrs. Willard — Langley 
The Emperor’s Physician — Perkins 
The Brother — Wilson 
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Barber: “Was your tie red when you came 
in?” 

Customer: “No.” 

Barber: “Gosh!” 


* 
“Why did you leave your last job?” 
“Tilness.” 
“What sort of illness?” 
“My boss said he got sick of me.” 
* 


Disconsolate, a picture of despair, the man 
of the house dragged through the door and 
slumped into a chair. “The worst has hap- 
pened,” he said dismally. 

“No!” cried his wife. 

“Ves,” he answered. “This afternoon just 
before quitting time the boss called me in 
and gave me the business.” 

* 


Stepping out of a luxurious car a middle- 
aged woman, dressed in expensive furs, ap- 
proached the sentry and asked if she could 
speak to her soldier son. “He is a tall young 
man,” she explained, “rather good-looking, 
with blue eyes, and called Clarence Mont- 
morency.” 

The sentry stopped her. “I don’t know,” he 
said. Then putting his head ’round the guard- 
room door, he shouted: “Hey, Stinky, you’re 
wanted.” 

* 

“Cats, my dear,” said the spinster, “I hate 
the very sight of them. I had a sweet little 
canary and some cat got that. I had a perfect 
parrot and some cat got that. I had an 
adorable fiance, and —oh, don’t mention cats 
to me!” 

* 

An Trish sailor on duty in Egypt received 
a letter from his wife saying there wasn’t an 
able-bodied man left, and she was going to 
dig the garden herself. Pat wrote at the be- 
ginning of his next letter: “Bridget, please 
don’t dig the garden; that’s where the guns 
are.” 

The letter was duly censored, and in a short 
time a lorry-load of men in khaki arrived at 
Pat’s house and dug up the garden from end 
to end. Bridget wrote Pat in desperation, say- 
ing that she didn’t know what to do, as the 
soldiers had got the garden dug up, every bit 
of it. Pat’s reply was short and to the point: 
“Put in the spuds.” 


“Va love this dame?” 

“Ver cookin’ with gas, Judge.” 

“And is this bozo yer bimbo?” 

“T hear ya talkin’!” 

“Nuff said. I pronounce ya hitched . . . now 
slip me two bucks and scram .. . next, please!” 


The story is told of an Ohio State Univer- 
sity professor, famous for his absent-minded- 
ness. About two o’clock of a recent morning 
the telephone rang. Climbing out of bed he 
made his way to his desk in the library and 
lifted the receiver. 

“Hello,” came a voice. “Is this one, one, 
one, one?” 

“No” answered the professor, “it is eleven, 
eleven.” 

“Oh pardon me,” said the party at the other 
end of the line. “Wrong number. Sorry I dis- 
turbed you.” 

“Oh that is all right,” replied the professor, 
“I had to get up to answer the telephone 
anyhow.” 

* 

They tell of a gent that came across a pal 
poring over a chessboard. Opposite him sat a 
dog. 

“Hey, what’s going on?” asked the visitor. 

“Just playing chess with my dog” replied 
the other. 

“You’re kidding! whoever heard of playing 
chess with a dog! A dog playing chess!” 

“You’re not only hearing — you’re watching 
one play.” And he made a move which the 
dog pondered than countered. 

“Well, Ill be—” said the dropper-in. 
“That’s the smartest dog I’ve ever seen!” 

“Oh I don’t know about that,” said the 
player; “I’ve beaten him four out of five.” 

* 


The professor in Americanization had been 
lecturing intensely on the American flag to 
his class of aliens seeking citizenship. When 
he had finished, he turned to one of the 
students and asked: “Ginsburg, now please 
tell me — what flies over the city hall?” Gins- 
burg thought hard for a moment, then an- 
swered: “Peedgins.” 


Two GIs staggered up to a sidewalk astron- 
omer with a large telescope. “Le’s look at the 
antiaircraft gun,” said one. 

As they watched, a star fell. “Wow!” ex- 
claimed the other, “Some shot!” 


* 

She was one of those fussy females and she 
drove importantly into the service station and 
said imperiously to the attendant: “I want a 
glass of water for the radiator and a thimble 
of oil for the motor and a demitasse of 
gasoline. I think that will be all.” 

The attendant listened politely. Then he 
said: “Couldn’t I cough in your tires?” 


* 
Drunk (to bartender): “Hey, gimmie a 
horse’s neck.” 
Second Drunk: 
There’s no use killing two horses.” 


“Tl have a horse’s tail. 
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APOLOGY 


Some months ago we announced the publication 

~ of anew edition of “Visits to the Blessed Sacrament 

and the Blessed Virgin Mary” by St. Alphonsus 

Liguori. Many orders were received on the strength 

of the announcement that the booklets would soon 
be off the press. 


Unexpected difficulties and delays: suddenly 
arose — most of them due to the war time shortages 
of men and material experienced by printing estab- 
lishments. One by one the difficulties have been 
overcome and we are hopeful that during the 
course of the present. month the back orders for 
the “Visits” will begin to be filled. 








We are sorry that this delay had to occur. But 
we are sure that the new booklet will prove to 
have been worth waiting for. It has thirty-one visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary—one for each day of the month. We are 
recommending them as powerful means of pray- 
ing for victory and permanent peace. The price. is 
ten cents each, $7.00 per hundred. Order as usual 


from The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin. 




















Motion Picture Guide 





Tue Piepce: J condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. I 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 


The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 





of reviewers: 
Reviewed This Week 


Big Noise 

Dixie Jamboree 
Sweet and Lowdown 
Three Little Sisters 


Previously Reviewed 


Action in Arabia 
Adventure in Music 
Adventures of Mark Twain 
American Romance, An 
Andy Hardy’s Blonde Trouble 
Bermuda Mystery 
Bordertown Trail 

Boss of Boomtown . 
Brand of the Devil 
Buffalo Bill 

Canterville Ghost, The 
Chip Off the Old Block 
Cowbey and the Senorita 
Cowboy Canteen 

El Jorobado 

Eternal Gift, The 
Fighting Seabees, The 
Forty Thieves 

Fuzzy Settles Down 
Ghost Catchers, The 
Girl in the Case, The 
Glory of Faith, The 
Going My Way 

Golgotha 


Great Moment, The 
Guns of the Law 
Hat-Check Honey 
Henry Aldrich’s Little Secret 
Hey, Rookie 

Hidden Valley Outlaws 
Hi Good Lookin’ 
Jamboree 

Lady Let’s Dance 
Laramie Trail, The 
Last Horseman, The 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Louisiana Hayride 
Lumberjack 

Man from ’Frisco, The 
Marine Raiders 

Marked Trail 

Men of the Sea 
Minstrel Man 
Monastery 

Mr. Winkle Goes to War 
My Best Girl 

Mystery Man 

Mystery of the 13th Guest 
Navy Way, The 

Once Upon a Time 
Outlaw Trail 

Pardon My Rhythm 
Partners of the Trail 
Perpetual Sacrifice, The 
Pinto Bandit, The 
Raiders of the Border 
Range Law 


Riding West 
Rustler’s Hideout 


. San Antonio Kid 


Secrets of Scotland Yard 
See Here, Private Hargrove 
Shake Hands with Murder 
She’s a Soldier, Too 

Silent Partner 

Silver City Kid 

Since You Went Away 
Sing, Neighbor, Sing 
Slightly Terrific 

Song of Bernadette 

Song of the Open Road 
Song of Nevada 

South of Dixie 

Spook Town 

Stagecoach to Monterey 
Story of the Vatican, The 
Texas Masquerade 

Three Men in White 
Thundering Gun Slingers 
Trigger Trail 


Tunisian Victory 

Two Girls and a Sailor 
Two-Man Submarine 
Twilight on the Prairie 
White Cliffs of Dover, The 
Yellow Canary 

Yellow Rose of Texas 








